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PRUNING. 

PXHE season is now at hand for commencing 
garden operations, and the first in order is 
that of pruning. Most shrubs only require to be 
thinned of irregular, straggling branches, or of 
the suckers which spring up from the roots. 
Such shrubs as bear flowers on the last year’s 
growth should be pruned back but very little, as 
otherwise they could produce but few flowers. 
Of this class are lilacs, syringas, 
spireas, viburnums, calycanthus, hy- 
drangeas, deutzias, magnolias, rho- 
dodendrons, and azaleas. Shrubs 
such as the althawa and roses, which 
bear flowers on wood of this sea- 
son’s growth, should have last year’s 
growth well cut back, say to within 
three or four inches of the old wood. 
Roses should have the short wood 
of last year’s growth cut back to 
two or three buds, and the long 
shoots shortened from one-third to 
one-half their length; all wood of 
over two years’ growth should be 
entirely cut out, as it never pro- 
duces fine blooms. Honeysuckles 
are generally allowed to become too 
crowded in their growth; they will 
bear a good deal of thinning out, 
and last year’s growth should be 
to within an inch or 
two of the main stems. If they 
have from neglect become naked 
at the bottom, and only flowering 
at the top of the trellis, one-half of 
the main stems should be cut back 
to within a foot of the ground; this 
will cause a new growth of young 
shoots to fill up the vacancy. Wis- 
tarias should have last year’s 
growth shortened back so as to 
leave only four to six inches of it, 
unless they are new running stems 
and it is desirable to retain them; 
they may, however, be shortened 
back one-third their length. Am- 
pelopsis ( Virginia creeper), bignonia 
(trumpet creeper), and aristolochia 
(Dutchman’s pipe) only require the 
cutting back of the swinging fore- 
right shoots, so as to give them a 
neat, tidy appearance. Akebia and 
clematis scareely require any prun- 
ing, all that is needed being to cut 
out any interfering growth that can 
not be laid in on the trellis without 

overcrowding. 

In pruning fruit trees reference 
must of course be had to the kinds, 
their mode of growth and of bear- 
ing. Many people think that all 
the interior branches must be cut 
out, to give, as they suppose, plenty 
of light and air to the centre of the 
tree. This is nearly always carriéd 
to an extreme, and the consequence 
is that the weight of the foliage 
and fruit is thrown upon the outer 
ends of the branches, so that in 
high winds or rain-storms they are 
broken off at the trunk, to the 
eventual destruction of the tree. 
Large branches should never be cut 
off if it can possibly be avoided; 
when it is absolutely necessary to 
do so, they should be cut off close 
to the trunk, without leaving any 
snags, and the wound should be 
covered with grafting-wax or some 
similar composition to keep out the 
weather. Apple, pear, cherry, and 
plum trees bear fruit on spurs, and 
care must be had not to cut them 
off ; the young growth upon which 
the spurs are not yet formed should 
only be shortened back about one-third of its 
length, as a rule, for, if shortened more than that, 
the whole energy of the tree will be expended in 
producing new shoots instead of spurs. Quince- 








trees produce their fruit on spurs which throw out | 
long shoots, on the ends of which the fruit is car- 
ried ; the fruit-bearing shoots of the previous year 
should be shortened back to only two or three eyes, 
in order to produce new shoots for next year’s fruit- 
ing. 


Pruning peach-trees should be delayed until 





the buds begin to swell, as then the fruit buds 
can be distinguished from the leaf buds. Very 
little pruning is required by peach-trees beyond 
shortening the previous year’s growth and cutting 
out any dead wood. It is especially desirable to 
keep them compact in shape, as the weight of the 
fruit on the ends of long branches causes them 
to split off or break. Every care must be had to 
so prune them as to keep the interior of the tree 
supplied with young bearing wood, and this is 
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For description see 
Supplement. 
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done by shortening back the shoots sufficiently to 
cause the buds at the base of the shoot to break 
and form new shoots ; shortening back about one- 
half will be sufficient. 

There are two systems employed in pruning the 
grape-vine; one is called the spur system, and the 
other the long cane system. In the first the lead- 
ing cane is cut back to three or four feet, accord- 
ing to its strength, the terminal bud continues the 
length of the cane, and should not be allowed to 








bear fruit ; 
shoots which will produce fruit ; 
back the next season to two or three eyes, which 
again produce fruit, the leader being shortened 
back as before, and so year after year. In the 
long cane system the canes are produced by prun- 
ing back to within two eyes of the main stem, 
and when they have made a year’s growth, leay- 
ing the strongest cane to bear fruit, but shorten- 
ing it back to three or four feet, and letting the 
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For potters. and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 10*, 10°-19, 
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weakest cane make a season’s growth, and then 
pruning it back to three or four feet the suc- 
ceeding year, and cutting back the fruit-bearing 
cane to one eye to produce another cane, and so 
alternately. The spur system produces the most 
fruit, the long cane system the largest bunches. 
The currant and the gooseberry mainly pro- 
duce their fruit on wood that is two or three 
years old. After a branch has produced two or 
three crops of fruit it should be cut out and a 








the buds below will throw out lateral | younger one be allowed to take its place 
these are pruned | 








All 
the pruning they require is to cut out old wopd, 
shorten the younger and remove any 
suckers and shoots that likely to make too 
crowded a head, as they should be so pruned and 
trained as to give them plenty of air and light. 
Raspberries only require the removal of the shoots 
that bore fruit last season, and the shortening 
back of the last year’s growth one-half to one- 
third its length, according to the strength of the 
shoots. Blackberries the 
same treatment. 

All pruning should be done with 
a pruning - knive with pruning- 
shears, but never with hedge shears ; 
every branch or shoot should be 
individually examined and pruned 
according to its strength, growth, 
or position. The operation should 
never be intrusted to any but an in 
telligent person, or at least under 
the immediate supervision of ‘such 
a one. Ignorant, stupid laborers 
will often do more injury in an hour 
at such operations than be 
remedied in a year; because they 
ean handle a or a hoe, it 
does not follow that they are gar- 
deners, and we therefore advise 
such of our readers as are fond of 
their gardens to supervise such 
work themselves, unless they can 
get the services of a regularly bred 
gardener. 

Besides pruning the head or top 
of a tree, pruning the roots is some- 
times practiced to induce fruitful 
ness in trees that are in either too 
rich a soil or in a soil that is very 
When planted in too rich a 
soil, fruit trees are apt to make too 
strong a growth and run too much 
to wood. Pruning the tops or heads 
of the trees in such cases does not 
make them fruitful, but has a tend 
ency to aggravate the trouble by 
causing the tree to throw out large 
numbers of new shoots in direc- 
tions they are not wanted. 
To counteract this a trench about 
eighteen inches or two feet wide 
and of corresponding depth, accord- 
ing to the “ge and size of the tree 
should be dug out half way round 
the tree, the roots should be ‘eareful- 
ly pruned with a sharp knife, and the 
trench filled up with fresh soil, but 
of poorer quality, rotted sods or the 
surface soil of an old meadow be- 
ing excellent for this purpose ; this 
new soil must be firmly trodden 
down as it is thrown in. The next 
season the same operation must be 
performed on the other half of the 
circle. The dis tance of the trench 
from the trunk of the tree must 
be governed by the spread of the 
branches and the age of the tree; 
generally the trench may be dug at 
one-third or one-half the spread of 
the tree—in young trees ‘nearer than 
in older ones. If the soil is natu- 
rally poor and can not be readily 
enriched in any other way, this 
operation will also be of great serv- 
ice, only filling up the trench with 
rich soil, or that more suitable to 
the tree than that in which it is 
planted. By these means the 
growth of a tree may be readily 
controlled, and far less pruning of 
the top be required. The pruning 
knife and shears will never pro- 
duce fruitfulness unless the roots, 
which promote the growth of the 
top, are also under control. 
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REMEDY FOR SLEEPLESSNESS. 
I R. WINN suggests the following method for 

J obtaining sleep. Roll the eyeball as far 
as can be done without pain, either upward and 
downward, or outward and inward and continue 
doing so slowly backward and forward, preserv- 
ing the direction first selected, until sleep ensues, 
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which will usually occur in three, or at most five 
minutes. This result is not produced by a sim- 
ple diversion of thought, as in many other meth- 
ods, but rather by an absolute suspension of it, 
as any one may ascertain by making an effort to 
think upon any subject while rolling the eyes in 
the above manner. Some caution should be ex- 
ercised in trying this experiment, for fear of in- 
jury to the eyes. 
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0B Cut Paper Patterns of two new and ele- 
gant Spring Suits, viz.,a Basque Polonaise ( Prin- 
cesse Backand Basque Front) and Walking Skirt, 
and a Basque, and Over-Skirt draped on Lower 
Skirt, will be published with our next Number. 
Full Catalogues of our Cut Paper Patterns, with- 
out Illustrations, sent free on application ; Illus- 
trated Catalogues, on receipt of Ten Cents, 














0G The ILLusTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for March 1 contains another install- 
ment of “ AWAKENING,” a spirited double-page 
engraving ofan Afghan scene, and other attractive 
features. 

-An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratutously with the Number of HAarrkr’s 
WEEKLY for March 8. 





FAMILY LIFE. 


AY 7 HETHER by divine or by human law, 

the world over, the race seems to be 
set in families, and the natural love of kin- 
dred, the truth of the old saying that “ blood 
is thicker than water,” will always act so as 
to make it unavoidable that it should be so. 
Husbands and wives, sons and daughters, 
brothers and sisters, fathers and mothers, 
will continue to be united in households, 
and, as a general thing, by those strong ties 
of the flesh which often pull people togeth- 
er even when neither love nor liking has 
much to do in the case. Indeed, we fre- 
quently see families of adults whose every 
member is unlike the others in character, in 
taste, in appearance, in many habits, who 
are bound by indissoluble bonds the power 
of which they would be totally unable to 
explain, who would really be happier apart, 
but who are unable to keep apart, and who 
together simply succeed in making each 
other wretched, as a general thing, and 
when they do not effect this, obtain all the 
satisfaction they get out of dwelling to- 


gether only by constant observance of the” 


laws that ought to govern family life. 

In all such cases—in all cases, in fact— 
there is but one rule to be observed, if peace 
and harmeny are to be obtained, and that 
is expressed in the rude legend of the old 
silver coin, “Mind your own business ;” 
that is, let each member live his or her own 
independent life, so far as that goes with- 
out impinging upon the independence of 
any of the rest, untrammelled, unhindered, 
unquestioned. If one member has friends 
of her own, let her enjoy them, and do not 
be disturbed that she has not happened to 
choose your friends; and even if those 
friends are obnoxious to you, unless upon 
serious examination you find yourself with 
a right and necessity to hold them as ob- 
noxious, keep your own counsel, and leave 
the person concerned to discover the un- 
worthiness for herself, which undoubtedly 
will be done in time, and all the sooner if 
better models are set before her, always 
keeping in mind that unless the friends are 
positively hurtful ones, it is better to.mind 
your own business, even though you had a 
right to interfere. Again, if an individual 
is disposed to sit alone, to be silent, to take 
a solitary walk—in a word, to be secretive 
—it is best to allow the mood or disposi- 
tion to pass unnoticed and as a thing of 
course: it will be impossible to change the 
inclination by any aggressive measure, and 
that idiosyncrasy being indulged, if it is one, 
pleasantness and harmony are more likely 
to follow on all other points. Or, yet again, 
if one individual in the house is inclined 
to be either miserly or prodigal, it is good 
to remember that one has a right to do 
as one will with one’s own, that most peo- 
ple have their own law and gospel in the 
matter, and see fit reason for what they do, 
and unless the miserliness makes positive 
discomfort to others, or the prodigality is the 
means of obliging them to make sacrifices in 
order to repair damages, the affair belongs 
to no one but the party concerned. Yet 





again, if there are subjects of opinion on 
which real and profound differences exist, 
not to be reconciled, the world is wide and 
full of interest, and there are a thousand 
other topics on which conversation can be 
made lively and agreeable, and allow the 
subjects of difference to remain in obscurity 
and silence. Without doubt, life is pleas- 
anter where no subject is tabooed; but in 
almost every other thing in life we must do 
as we can and not as we would, and there 
is no reason for expecting it to be otherwise 
with this. If one is “High-Church” and 
another is “ Low-Church,” either can main- 
tain independence and be respected in the 
act, provided it is done sweetly and gently. 
If one is strict and another is liberal in re- 
ligious faith, neither proves the superiority 
of that way of thinking by sneers and flings 
at the other, or by assertions that can be 
disputed. If one is for peace and another 
for war, either can find sympathy with some- 
body else of the same opinion, and kindly 
agree to disagree with each other. There 
is no occasion for quarrel in a family in 
America because one member believes GLAD- 
STONE to be the only Christian statesman, 
and the other congratulates herself on the 
romance of the fact that DIsRAELI, true to 
his Oriental origin, has made of Great Brit- 
ain an Oriental empire. In fact, as we have 
said, absolute personal liberty, so far as it 
interferes with no one else, is the only safe 
rule for family life. Not that we would have 
people mind their own business, to use the 
vernacular, to the point of selfishness, and 
with absence of any show of interest in the 
affairs of the rest of the house; far would 
that be from true family union, or even from 
righteousness, for as none can live at all 
without receiving sympathy, so none can 
live a decent life without giving sympathy, 
and a pleasant but not inquisitive interest 
in all the affairs of others in which it is le- 
gitimate to manifest interest is a great lu- 
bricator in the machinery of the family. 
Yet it must be understood that there is no 
obstacle to this absolute personal liberty so 
potent as a bad temper. They who betray 
irritation at every thing which goes con- 
trary to their expectation, with ill feeling, 
envy, or malice, and innuendoes in dialogue, 
who allow themselves bursts of temper at 
contravention or contradiction, are necessa- 
rily hampering to every one’s liberty of ac- 
tion or expression, and presently assist only 
at the disintegration and destruction of 
the family itself; for usually they who live 
always in the constant fear of the effects of 
another’s ill temper had rather not live at 
all, there being no slavery to compare with 
it. None are so culpable as they who, hay- 
ing a tendency of this bad nature, do not 
control it, or use hard endeavor to do so; for 
the family being at the root of all virtue and 
all civilization, those that help to weaken 
it or do away with it are but the enemies 
of virtue. Non-interference, sympathy, for- 
bearance, sweet temper, these are the watch- 
words of the family life, and before them 
door after door opens into the inner shrines 
and secret places of domestic happiness. 





LENTEN LABORS. 


F all the accounts that we Mear from one 
mouth and another be true, there are 
many this year to whom the whole winter 
has been one long Lent, which has been kept 
in fasting if not in prayer. For the hard 
times seem at last to have done their worst, 
and reaching the rich in the failure of rents 
and interest and dividends, and the poor in 
the absence of labor to be done, they have 
permeated the whole state of society like 
water in a sponge. There seems to have 
been a general sense of this state of things 
abroad even in circles where the richest of 
the rich sit serenely above the clouds, suf- 
fering little; and whether even they could 
not afford the extravagances, or whether 
they are ashamed of their gayety while so 
much pain exists so near them, there has 
been a lagging in social affairs seldom so 
noticeable, so that the tolling of the Ash- 
Wednesday bells closes a season where peo- 
ple have seemed more to play at pleasure 
than to feel it. 

So wide and deep has been this apparent 
sense of the suffering of others that it is 
hardly necessary to speak of it more public- 
ly. Yet it is one thing to feel for others, 
and another to do any thing for them; and 
unless we do something for them actively, 
our feeling is only idle sentiment. 

It requires as much courage and energy 
and determination as it does generosity to 
leave our comforts and pleasures and gay 
idlesse and go among the poor in earnest. 
Often, too, it requires a peculiar talent in 
order not to offend or hurt where one wish- 
es only to give relief; but in this way and 
that,so differently have people’s talents been 
adapted, all are able to do a little, these at 
home and those abroad, and with the com- 
ing of the fixed season of sackcloth and ash- 
es there are many who will have nothing 
else to do. 





How can Lent be better kept than in 
deeds of charity? Although, when one real- 
ly reflects on the pleasures gained by those 
administering the charity and seeing the 
comfort and rapture it sometimes brings, it 
seems as if it might be too much pleasure 
for a penitential season, and as if the reac- 
tion on the character in the good done to it 
by all the experience were something gain- 
ed rather than penance done. 

Nevertheless we advise our young friends 
who usually dance into Ash-Wednesday to 
bethink themselves this year, to make the 
trial, and determine that the smoke rising 
from their hearths every morning shall rep- 
resent the smoke of sacrifice on an altar 
whereon they have cast the inclination to 
any other pleasure than that of relieving 
trouble, till the whole forty days, rich with 
the fragrance of their good deeds, which, 
like 

“the actions of the just, 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust,” 
shall become an offering to Heaven savory 
as myrrh and frankincense. 





EDUCATED VISION. 

N eminent scholar, lecturing before a 
convention of scholars some time ago, 
called their attention to the importance of 
training the senses. He thought that the 
ancients were backward in the sciences, less 
because of their restless spirit of specula- 
tion than because of an absolute lack of the 
power of accurate observation. They loved 
form and color, as shown in their statues, 
buildings, and in the traditions of their 
paintings. But they were destitute of the 
most primitive capacity of close scrutiny. 
Illustrating his theory by a reference to as- 
tronomy, the best known and most highly 
honored of ancient sciences, he said that 
PLATO, who set the number much higher 
than either HIpPARCHUS or PTOLEMY, reck- 
oned the fixed stars at 1600. In our day an 
astronomer, working in the comparatively 
unfavorable climate of Bonn, records no less 
than 3256 visible to the naked eye. The 
same astronomer gives nineteen as the num- 
ber of nebule, or star clusters, to be de- 
scried in our latitudes, while HipPparcuus 
perceived two and Pro.emy five, both these 
famous star-gazers failing to see the stellar 

film of Orion and Andromeda. 

Again, the group of the Pleiades was held 
of great importance to navigators, who would 
not sail until their return, reckoning the pe- 
riod of their absence as a chartless interval 
of certain disaster. Yet only seven stars of 
this portentous congeries were ever seen by 
these constant watchers. Indeed, most of 
the early observers saw only six, the sev- 
enth being unnoticed for centuries; and 
when the middle star in the tail of the 
Great Bear finally attracted attention, it 
was thought to be the lost Pleiad. Nowa- 
days people who are not astronomers see 
fourteen or sixteen, and it is common enough 
for ordinary observers to detect eleven. For 
thousands of years it was not noticed that 


a star in Capricornus was a double-star, 


though any school-child of to-day whose at- 
tention was directed to it would at once de- 
tect this peculiarity. 

It would be interesting to know how far 
we inherit this educated vision. But the 
vast achievements of science in our own 
day are largely due, without doubt, to the 
capacity of these modern generations for 
patient, intense, unwinking observation. It 
is to the trained eye that geology, geogra- 
phy, physics, chemistry, owe that knowledge 
of facts whence the trained mind deduces 
their laws. 

All the great inventions and improve- 
ments which are so characteristic of our 
time have depended also upon this educa- 
ted vision, this refined sense which saw not 
only separate objects, but all their relations 
and interdependencies. The physician must 
possess it, to whom the flush on his patient’s 
cheek, the lustre of the eye, report the work- 
ing of the intricate machinery of existence. 
It is the stock in trade of the handicrafts- 
man at loom, or bench, or graver’s table, 
where the inaccuracy of a hair’s-breadth is 
unpardonable. Without it the artist is the 
merest artificer. He can not reveal what 
he has not seen. 

In the most homely details of every-day 
life not less is this educated vision a condi- 
tion of comfort and grace. The lord of the 
house, perhaps, scatters his ugly properties 
from top to bottom. This is not once, but 
always, when that spirit of taste and order, 
the weary housewife, has swept and gar- 
nished and brightened the domicile for the 
evening rest and pleasure. It is not alone 
that he needlessly pokes the glowing fire, 
sifting the ashes over fender and hearth 
and rug, and powdering the mantel-piece 
and book-cases with gritty white dust; it 
is not alone that hat, overcoat, gloves, and 
boots are deposited in four’ different and 
equally inappropriate places; it is not alone 
that the old coat and frowzy slippers, in 
which he elects to pass the domestic hours, 





are abhorrent to her tidy soul; it is not 
alone that he manages to pull the table- 
cloth awry, disarrange all the chairs, litter 
the floor with papers, and sit with his odi- 
ous shoes sharply outlined against the seat 
of the most conspicuous chair. The rav- 
ages she could restore, unruffled, the boor- 
ishness—weariness she calls it, in her wife- 
ly charity—she can compassionate. But 
he has spoiled her charming, carefully com- 
posed interior, where all the forms and col- 
ors harmonized, and her trained vision suf- 
fers night after night for the lack of that 
training in him. For his obliquity, good, 
easy soul, is not a moral one, He does not 
mean to trouble his wife’s peace. He is 
simply as unconscious of her discomfort as 
he is insensitive as to its cause. 

Or perhaps it is the wife, whose unedu- 
cated eye knows not even a straight line 
from an oblique one, and whose angular, 
barren arrangement of their rooms gives her 
more observant husband a sense of «esthetic 
starvation in the midst of plenty. But it is 
her eye only, not necessarily her nature, 
which is insufficient, and which, properly 
taught, would have added a grace to life 
which they must. forever miss. 

Or it is the mistress who waxeth wroth 
with her maid because that functionary will 
leave dirt in corners, or clouds on glass, or 
fold her damask askew, or lay the table out 
of line. Yet the good-natured exile means 
toplease. In her awkward, inaccurate way 
she takes needless pains. It is her untaught 
eye which is in fault. She does not see the 
small disorders which to the keener vis- 
ion of her mistress are vast blemishes. And 
the conclusion of the tale is that what we 
are apt to think a moral offense is often sim- 
ply a personal defect, concerning which wor- 
ry is wasted. 

Observation, trained vision, the mind re- 
enforcing the eye—there is no doubt that 
with this key the whole store-house of knowl- 
edge is opened. And for this reason, were 
there not a score of others, the modern sys- 
tem of the Kindergarten, founded on obser- 
vation, maintained through observation, 
promises.an incalculable benefit. The child 
who is taught to see things truly has ac- 
quired his most difficult lesson. The art of 
measurement and of adjustment follows eas- 
ily thereon; and with these the most seri- 
ous business of life is learned. 








JEWELS IN THE TOILETTE. 


LTHOUGH almost every lady is careful 
in the matter of selecting colors for 
dress fabrics, and of arranging them har- 
moniously upon the person, and never mak- 
ing mistakes in ribbons and flowers, yet.the 
attention paid to the suitable or unsuitable 
quality of the jewelry worn is in very much 
less proportion. 

Yet, so far as full dress is concerned, the 
ornaments are the lights that throw out all 
the rest in fit relief, and the presence of 
glaringly inharmonious jewelry is something 
sure to ruin the whole toilette, however 
elaborate and superb it would have been 
with different jewels. 

Too much jewelry, of course, it has come 
to be understood, is always to be avoided, 
as well as that a great deal, at any time, is 
in poor taste, unless of the very best descrip- 
tion. People have learned at last that un- 
less they wish that part of their attire to 
resemble the high-priest’s breastplate, they 
must refrain from mingling many different 
kinds, that the simplest sort only is to be 
worn in the morning, that brilliant stones 
before dinner are not to be thought of, and 
that certain colors of silk and satin will 
make the purest stones look like glass, to- 
gether with other facts of like nature. It 
is not, however, so well understood what 
colors it is not desirable for a person to 
wear, taking her own complexion and feat- 
ures into view; it is not so well understood, 
for example, that pearls purify and that 
carbuncles coarsen,so that a vulgarly red 
and blowsy woman only makes her uncome- 
liness conspicuous by choosing garnets and 
rubies for its adornment; that pearls, also, 
make an unlovely skin thrice as unlovely, 
be it too rubicund or too sallow, while ren- 
dering a fine blonde radiant, and fitting per- 
fectly with a pure and clear brunette; that 
sapphires and aquamarines and chryso- 
prases and turquoises belong to the very 
fair; that emeralds and opals and moon- 
stones are on the neutral ground where 
either may approach ; that topazes and ame- 
thysts and rubies are the property of the 
dark-skinned; and that diamonds, as the 
citizens of the world, belong to all. 

That jewels and their use are not the mere 
affair of idle fancy, those will see who attend 
to the matter. The beautiful things, with 
their light and fire and color, have a life of 
their own, as if they were the last results of 
sun and time at work upon the precious se- 
cretions ef the earth. Each stone seems like 
an imprisoned spirit ; one sometimes feels, in 
looking at it, the power of its enchantment, 
and wonders if the genii that SoLOMON 
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routed were not shut up in such marvel- 
lous cells. And whether one’s fancies are 
worth while or not, one thing is certain, that 
in the arranging and wearing of these won- 
ders, if all their requirements be not obeyed, 
they are very sure to wreak vengeance on 
the offender. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER SILKS. 


HE newly imported silks of light weight for 
spring and summer dresses have very dark 
grounds in stylish maroon red, bottle green, vio- 
let, navy blue, or black, with broken lines and 
broken cross-bars of white made up of two or 
three threads. There are also regular pencil 
stripes and bars of white, but the broken pat- 
terns are newest. These cost from 85 cents a 
yard upward. Finer silks for rich costumes have 
satin and repped stripes alternating in two beige 
shades with lines of blue or cardinal between. 
These satin repped stripes are also shown in 
plain pink, blue, and cream for evening dresses, 
or else they have broché figures on the satin 
stripes between white repped stripes. These are 
to be made up with plain satins of the same 
shade. Stripes promise to be most popular in 
all such fabrics, yet there are many patterns in 
small figures of fans and other Japanese designs 
of color on white grounds. For trimming plain 
silk or wool dresses there are very narrow lines 
of satin and reps alternating in all the stylish 
shades. 

The prettiest barred silks have clustered lines 
of three or four threads each way in the new 
wine reds, green, beige, tan-colors, gray, and black 
on white. There are very small bars, and there 
are still smaller checks and armure designs, in 
the nice qualities of summer silks that cost $1 50 
to $2 a yard. The small designs of this kind 
are preferred for the black and white mixtures 
that produce grisaille effects. 

Louisine silks, loosely woven, soft, and flexible, 
come in gay tints and rococo patterns of Pom- 
padour colors in stripes on cream, pale gray, or 
white grounds; the plain half-inch stripe has a 
satin lustre, while that on which the chintz rose- 
buds appear is repped. There are the old-fash- 
ioned patterns formerly seen on challies and on 
organdy muslins. There are also gay bandana 
plaids, instead of Scotch tartans, shown in Lou- 
isine silks; the plaids are not very large, but are 
of the brightest colors, such as two shades of 
blue with olive and old gold, or else green with 
garnet, and white bars about an inch square. 
Louisine silks cost $1 25 to $1 50 a yard, and 
will be used for Pompadour over-dresses at the 
watering-places in midsummer with plain silks 
or else satin. The soft Louisine silk is also 
shown in invisible checks of wine-color, gray, or 
black on white; these will be used for street 
suits for the city, and the red wine shades are 
especially liked for young ladies and misses, 


SPRING WOOLENS. 


Solid colors are most largely imported in wool- 
en goods ; there are many Chuddah effects, stripes, 
and checks shown in the weaving, but the single 
color is preserved throughout. Tan shades pre- 
vail, and there is every gradation of écru tints, 
cream, and beige colors; some of these are so 
faintly colored that they look like soiled white, 
and depend for their beauty upon the fineness of 
the wool and the intricate designs in which they 
are woven. Gray shades, wine-colors, and the 
old-fashioned lavender, drab, and mode shades 
are shown in all these goods. The Chuddah 
stripes, like herring-bones, come in smooth-fin- 
ished French goods at $1 50 a yard for double 
widths that measure forty-eight inches. There 
are also the camel’s-hair Chuddahs, that look like 
the real India Chuddahs, at $2 to $4 a yard; the 
latter are most popular for black dresses, A 
novelty this season is watered striped woolens in 
the new sapphire blues, écru, and tan shades, 
copying closely the effect of the satin-striped 
moirés worn during the winter; in fine wool 
these are $1 75 a yard, and are double width. 
Beautiful crinkled woolen goods like crape are 
known as zephyr armure. Cashmeres of fine 
quality are plain, and also striped in the white, 
cream, and beige tints, as well as quaint shades 
of blue, like the new faience and Sévres tints, 
turquoise, and robin’s-egg. 

Among the new flannel-finished fabrics for 
summer dresses is a novelty called beige de 
santé, made of very sleazily woven fine wool in 
gray, tan, or beige shades of a single color, or 
else in invisible checks. This is about as heavy 
as the buntings worn last summer, but is not so 
stiff and wiry. It is single width, and costs 60 
cents a yard. For 50 cents a yard are excellent 
qualities of de bége in cool clear gray shades for 
plain suits and for travelling dresses. Buntings 
of various qualities are imported again in a va- 
riety of colors; the light cream, pale blue, and 
pink shades will be used for little girls’ dresses ; 
black bunting is cool and pleasant wear for the 
country, for travelling, and for dresses that get 
hard usage. 

SPRING BONNETS. 


The first importations of French bonnets show 
the large Clarissa Harlowe shapes, with brims 
that flare above the forehead, and are tied down 
closely at the sides, and also small bonnets with 
close brims like those popularly worn during the 
winter. The soft crowns now worn in caps and 

- turbans of velvet or satin are so much liked that 
they have been reproduced in chip and straw 
bonnets. These have close fronts, and are apt to 
be trimmed in Alsacian style with a large bow on 
top. There are also soft crowns of satin, either 

plain or striped, or else of damassé silk in Per- 
sian patterns, used with chip brims. Fanchons, or 
three-cornered half handkerchiefs of white satin, 


embroidered in colors, and edged with Breton lace, 
are also used on the crowns of chip bonnets. A 
peculiar novelty sent over from the best French 
milliners is the wine-colored chip for the entire 
bonnet, or else braids of wine-color alternating 
with white chip in rows on the entire bonnet. A 
great deal of wine-colored satin ribbon is used for 
trimming the écru chips that will be worn very 
early in the spring, and this is often combined 
with cream-color. The bonnets with flaring brims 
have no face trimming, but are lined with shirred 
satin of a becoming color. A wreath of foliage 
or of grasses in the new roseau or reed green 
shades passes around the crown, and satin ribbon 
of the same green shade is passed plainly over 
the crown, tying down the sides, and is knotted 
under the chin for strings. Sometimes this reed 
green satin ribbon is pale pink on the opposite 
side, or else faience blue, or it may be the new 
cream tint called Satsuma. Pink with blue in 
Pompadour combinations is also seen in the new 
ribbons, and there is much garnet with écru. The 
satins for millinery are the soft qualities spoken 
of in Madame Raymond’s letters as the foulard- 
finished satins. India muslin edged with Breton 
lace trims some of the finest French chips. The 
brim has a wide shirred binding of the India mus- 
lin that shows at least an inch’in breadth both 
inside and out, while beyond this, inside the brim, 
is a bandeau of velvet either black or bottle green. 
The top of the crown has a soft crimped white 
ostrich plume held by some veined leaves of dark 
green velvet. The strings of doubled India mus- 
lin, edged with pleated Breton lace, cross the 
crown, droop on the back, and are fastened under 
the chin. In direct contrast to this is the dress 
bonnet of black Spanish lace made of a broad 
barbe more than a fourth of a yard wide, which 
is tied in a large Alsacian bow on top, passes down 
the sides, and is tied under the chin; some green 
foliage made of transparent crape in roseau shades 
is placed on the sides, and a chased arabesque 
ring of old gold holds the Alsacian bow in place. 
On plain chip bonnets are many very small 
pipings of satin placed inside the brims, while 
others have silk with cords stitched in on the 
outside. 

The round hats for dressy wear at, summer re- 
sorts are very picturesque. Some of these are 
made of white China crape, with the broad brim 
turned up directly above the forehead, and filled 
in with crushed roses or artemisias in pale écru 
and pink shades ; two large white ostrich plumes 
cover the crown. Broad-brimmed Leghorn hats 
have each side caught down with square bows of 
cream-colored satin ribbon, and a bouquet of field 
flowers. Gray chip round hats have high brigand 
crowns, and the brim is turned up on the left side. 
Persian damask silk is tied like a handkerchief 
around the crown. The black chip round hats 
for city use are of English shapes, and in the 
style known last year as Equestrienne. Some of 
these are trimmed with brocaded gauze in colors, 
and others with black satin-striped gauze. Orna- 
ments are shown in imitation of silver set with 
brilliants that glitter like diamonds; these form 
anchors, daggers, crowns, buckles, tridents, ar- 
rows, darts, with many dragons, beetles, butter- 
flies, and even turtles. Flowers are used in very 
great profusion, as wreaths for the crowns, half 
wreaths for the forehead, and above all in bou- 
quets of long-stemmed roses or field flowers. 


LINGERIE, 


New linen collars are in English shape, with 
turned-over corners, and are provided with long 
chemisette fronts that fill up the open space in 
the low-throated dresses that we have already 
noted as most worn in Paris. Chintz bindings of 
satteen in tiny rose-buds or leaves edge the new 
collars, and extend down the front of the chem- 
isette; a gold button fastens the collar at the 
neck. The chintz binding is cut straight across 
the material, and is half an inch wide on each 
side. The cuffs, trimmed to match, are square- 
cornered, and some have borders that do not meet 
set on the edges. The set of collar with chem- 
isette and cuffs costs $1. 

White linen vests are among the novelties 
shown on lingerie counters. They are merely 
long vest fronts of white linen beatifully em- 
broidered, and are edged with pleated frills of 
Breton or of Valenciennes lace. They are to be 
worn with black silks and with summer dresses ; 
cuffs to match are supplied. 

India muslin neck-ties and scarfs are shown in 
white, pink, and blue, with Breton lace trimmings. 
The colored muslin does not fade if carefully 
washed. The India muslin made in France is 
most used in fine articles of lingerie, as it is very 
soft and fine, and costs much less than that 
brought from India; it costs from $1 50 to $8 a 
yard, and is not so heavy as English goods sold 
under the same name. 

The fine Breton laces cost from $1 75 to $2 50 
a yard in the new designs that now have pointed 
or scalloped edges instead of the plain straight 
edges used at first. There are also many beau- 
tiful designs in cheaper Breton laces, and when 
large quantities are used for dress trimmings 
the imitations are chosen in nice patterns that 
cost only 40 or 50 cents a yard. 

Fichus of India muslin are doubled pointed ker- 
chiefs that have long ends in front trimmed with 
fine Breton lace. These, with the long wide 
pleated muslin scarfs worn in the street, cost 
from $5 to $8. 

New Hamburg embroideries are in Gothic 
points with a vine up each point that comes on 
top of each pleat when used for trimming white 
sacques and dresses. The insertions have designs 
that imitate hem-stitching in open squares, on 
which are wrought patterns in Greek keys, ara- 
besques, etc. 

Laces used inside of dress skirts as a balayeuse 
are in the open Bruges and duchesse designs. 
They come already pleated with muslin pleatings 
at the top for 60 or 75 cents a yard. Black Span- 





ish lace is used in the same way with black crin- 


oline pleatings for dresses of black silk, grena- 
dine, etc. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnotp, ConstaBLe, & Co.; and A, T., Srewart 
& Co, 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Princess HELENA, attended only by a sin- 
gle lady, and dressed in the plainest possible 
manner, takes a deep interest in the British Mu- 
seum, and regularly attends JENNY LIND’s sing- 
ing class, which is held every Tuesday night in a 
portion of the building. 
—Mrs. Margaret M‘ELLIER, a native of Ire- 
land, died in Montreal on the 9th of February, at 
the age of one hundred and eight years and ten 
months. She leaves two daughters, aged sev- 
enty-eight and eighty-three years, four grand- 
children, twenty-three great-grandchildren, and 
one great-great-grandchild, aged ten years. 
—Mr. WILHELMJ, the violinist, did a pleasant 
thing recently in Columbus, Ohio. Just before 
his visit a lady died who dearly loved music, 
and had been impatiently anticipating the pleas- 
ure of hearing him play. The day of his arrival 
was the day of her death. A message was sent 
to WILHELM stating the circumstances, and 
that night he knew well the reason why the many 
reserved seats were unoccupied. The next morn- 
ing he, with an accompanist, visited the house 
and requested the privilege of playing a requiem, 
as was the custom in his own home in Germany. 
It was, of course, granted by the sorrowing 
family. 
—BayYarpD TAYLOR was twice married. His 
first wife was a Miss AGNEW, a farmer’s daugh- 
ter at Kennett Square, a comely, delicate girl, 
whose parents were not in favor of the match, 
believing TayLor to be a dreamy, impracticable 
man who would never gather sequins. After 
returning from his first ‘‘ Views Afoot”’ in Eu- 
rope, he drove his sweetheart out one raw day 
late in the autumn, and she caught cold, which 
brought on consumption. When it became evi- 
dent that she could not live, it was decided that 
they should be married, and she rose from her 
bed by an effort of will, and, buoyed up by ex- 
citement, went through theceremony. She then 
returned to her bed, and never quitted it again, 
dying six weeks later in her husband’s arms. 
She was buried at Longwood, the name of a 
meeting-house and grave-yard of the Progressive 
Friends, in Chester County, twenty-five miles 
from Philadelphia. There ‘BayarD TayLor’s 
remains will be laid, along with those of other 
members of his family. Before the civil war 
yearly meetings of the Friends used to be held 
at Longwood, and such men as GARRISON, PHIL- 
LIPs, WHITTIER, FRED DouG.ass, and ROBERT 
Purves took part in them. 
—The Rev. Dr. FIE.p, writing in the Zvangel- 
ist of the brilliant party recently assembled at 
the mansion of Mr. Gans, as his Saturday Club 
guests, makes this pleasant allusion to the rela- 
tions existing between Mr. CuILps and Mr. A. 
J. DREXEL: * The strong friendship which ex- 
ists between Mr. DrexeL and Mr. CHriLps is 
well known in Philadelphia, and is equally hon- 
orable to both. Itis sometimes said by foreign- 
ers that friendship does not exist in America; 
that we are so absorbed in business and money- 
making that we have no time to indulge in the 
pleasures of friendship. But if this be true in 
many cases, here at least is an exception. It is 
a remarkable thing that two men who are ap- 
parently very unlike should contract such a 
friendship, should share each other’s confidence, 
and seeing each other daily, should yet never 
weary of one another’s society, but grow con- 
stantly in each other’s affection and esteem. It 
is certainly a rare instance of friendship, and as 
beautiful as it is rare.” 
—The late Colonel Percy WyNDHAM was by 
nature and habit an essentially bellicose man. 
He was always ‘“‘at it’? somewhere—in Italy, 
South America, India, or the United States. The 
New York Herald having once expressed a doubt 
as to his title, the blood-thirsty colonel said it was 
given to him for gallantry at Solferino, and then 
left a challenge for the Herald writer. On being 
told that that would lead the grand jury to indict 
him, he expressed his ge po to challenge 
the grand jury in detail, and could not get it 
through his head that law had any right to inter- 
fere with “the private pursuits and differences 
of gentlemen.”” His favorite method of dealing 
with refractory servants was throwing them out 
the window, and in a justices’ court he made an 
able defense of the practice by showing that he 
always roomed on the ground-floor, and that his 
course of discipline did not injure those who 
were subjects of it. No officer below him could 
complain of the respect and formality he exact- 
ed, because he was just as careful to conduct 
“himself with punctilio to his official superiors. 
A brigadier-general who sent an aid to him in 
action with a request for a ‘‘ pinch of tobacco” 
was a person whom he always regarded with sus- 
picion and astonisiiment. He was a splendid 
specimen of manhood in appearance, was six 
feet high, of a commanding mien, and could tie 
his mustaches in a double-bow knot behind his 
ears. 
—Cardinal Manning is one of the most abste- 
mious of prelates. It is said that on the few 
occasions when he goes out to dinner he not 
infrequently contents himself with a biscuit and 
a glass of water. He is tall, thin, austere, re- 
served. Monsignor CAPEL, on the contrary, is 

lump, gay, handsome, and accessible, and in the 
height of the season may be met at two or three 
“at homes’’ the same evening, and in each is the 
centre of an animated and happy circle of guests. 
He is withal a nobly charitable man and a tre- 
mendous worker. He is now very ill, and it is 
overwork, it is reported, that has caused his ill- 
ness. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE is said to be a fair pianist, 
and quite a vocalist. When Prime Minister it 
was his habit, and is still, after a strong debate 
in Parliament, to indulge in a little instrumental 
comfort on a grand piano. Every day he does a 
little something at it. He prefers sacred and 
ballad music, especially MoorE’s melodies. 

—King Freperick Wiiiiam IV. of Prussia, 
desiring that the ninety-five theses which Mar- 
TIN LUTHER affixed to the gates of the church at 
Wittenberg should be read by posterity, had 
cast in Berlin doors of brass on which those 
theses were reproduced in letters in relief. These 
doors were given to the church of the palace at 
Wittenberg, those belonging to the latter being 
transferred to the Church of St. Bartholomew in 








the capital. On the place where LuTHER burned 





the papal bull now grows a vigorous oak. In 
the old convent in which he resided are pre- 
served as relics the study he occupied, his chair, 
and different objects which belonged to him. 
Peter the Great wrote his name on one of the 
walis of the room. 

—Baron Heatu, who died recently at the age 
of eighty-nine, was an accomplished amateur 
flute-player, and the last survivor of some thirty 
noblemen and gentlemen amateur performers 
who formed the Societa Lirica, organized by Pro- 
fessor ELLA in 1826 at the residence of the late 
Lord Sattoun. The Baron sustained alternate- 
ly the principal flute part with the Duke of Ca- 
nizzaro and General Sir ARTHUR TORRENS. The 
last two members who died previous to the death 
of Baron Heatu were the Duke of Leinster and 
General STEPHENS. 

—Judge Jonnston, of Cincinnati, states that 
he was with ABRAHAM LINCOLN one day when a 
committee came to ask the President to suspend 
the draft until after his second election on the 
ground of itsunpopularity. Said Mr. Lrycoy, 
quietly, ‘What is the Presidency worth to me 
if I have no country?’ Whereupon the com- 
mittee retired. The judge says also: ‘ Mr. 
STANTON told me the next day or so after Lin- 
COLN’s death that there was a time when the 
members of his cabinet and he disputed on ques- 
tions of policy, but they so often found them- 
selves wrong and LINCOLN right, he came to have 
his own way, and they to have entire confidence 
in his ‘inspirations,’ as they called them. He 
was a man of wonderfully clear inspirations, a 
man who employed no spies or others to collect 
stories, but judged of the public sentiment by 
inquiring into his own breast, and asking him- 
self what ought to be done.”’ 

—M. Grévy, the new President of France, 
ought to be able to get on pretty well with sal- 
ary and allowance for household expenses: the 
former is $100,000, the latter $50,000. This ought 
to procure much good meat, also Grévy. 

—They sag toe to do something in Dublin 
for the late THomas Moorg, poet. The hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth will occur on the 
28th of May, on which occasion a grand musical 
performance, mostly made up of Irish melodies, 
will be given. The Lord Mayor is at the head 
of the committee, and a truly good and very 
Irish merrir: ent is counted upon. 

—WILLIAM Hype Wankkz, of Massachusetts, 
who has recently returned from the Sandwich 
Islands, says there are less people there unable 
to read and write than there are in Worcester 
County, so thoroughly have the missionaries civ- 
ilized the islands during their sixty years of 
occupancy. 

—A Washington correspondent of the Cincin- 
nati Znquirer describes one of the Misses EVaRTS 
as a “golden blonde, tall, slender, with a pale, 
intellectual face made up of snowy complexion, 
regular features, and bright tender eyes, the 
whole crowned by real golden hair, brushed 
plainly into a knot at the back of her well-form- 
ed head.”’ 

—Hon. R. C. M‘Cormick, our late Commis- 
sioner to the Paris Exposition, speaking of the 
new President of the French Republic, says: 
“ GREVY has that union of strong and quiet qual- 
ities which recommends him to all sides in 
France. He is a conservative republican, of the 
style of LaraYetTs and WasHINGTON. His ac- 
cession quiets the fears of the French people, 
who were never satisfied that M‘MaHon and his 
soldiery would not at some time or other turn 
against the republic. I think myself that 
M‘ManHon was a man of good meaning, and meant 
to be loyal. But his civil talents and his breadth 
of understanding were not of the greatest. Be- 
sides, he was too old to learn or to change.” 
Of GampBetta, Mr. M‘Cormick says: “ He is 
thirty-two, and is both a lawyer and a newspa- 

erman. His paper is the Republique Frangaise, 
in which can be seen, almost every day, traces 
of his keen, clever hand. Most of the French 
political leaders have newspapers. They publish 
papers in France cheaply, giving very little mat- 

ter, and they expire and resume often. Gam- 
BETTA is a phenomenon. His countenance is 
rather Jewish, although he is not of that blood. 
His sincerity as a republican, his decision of 
character, and what he exemplifies of young 
France, give him his power.”’ 

—So many people are interested to know about 
the ways and habits of notabilities that the fol- 
lowing of Pope LEo XIII. will be read with sat- 
isfaction: ‘‘ He rises, winter and summer, at 
six o’clock, and generally celebrates mass in 
his private chapel. At seven he takes a cup of 
coffee or chocolate, with an egg beaten in it. 
After this he takes a walk, either in the gardens 
of the Vatican or in the galleries. He looks and 
comments On every thing like a true and subtle 
observer. Nothing escapes his notice. At eight 
he receives his Secretary of State, Cardinal Nina, 
and the day’s business begins. He signs docu- 
ments and letters, and receives in audience, first- 
ly the cardinals, then apostolic congregations, 
then ecclesiastics who have been granted a spe- 
cial audience, and then he receives secular Cath- 
olics. According to the length of the audiences 
the dinner takes place. His dinner is very fru- 
gal. It consists of chicken broth mostly; then 
the boiled chicken is served. He rarely eats 
other meats. He likes pears and cheese. He 
drinks a couple of glasses of red wine. He does 
not take coffee after the meal. After dinner he 
sleeps a while, in his arm-chair mostly. He 
then enters his study and confers with his un- 
der-secretaries, writes, signs, reads petitions, and 
gives orders. He then takes another walk, but 
accompanied this time by a suite of cardinals 
and other familiars of his court. When tired he 
sits in the first arm-chair or other seat he meets 
with, and then the walk changes into a conver- 
sation or literary lecture. The Pope is very 
learned in literature, both Italian and French. 
He speaks elegantly. He has an excellent mem- 
ory, and sometimes recites verses of LAMARTINE 
and VictorR Hugo. He does not read many 
newspapers. On his writing-table may always 
be seen the Revue des Deux Mondes and the Nuova 
Antologia, of which he peruses a few pages when 
he has time. On another table lies open Treves’s 
large Bible, illustrated by Gustave Dor&. Oc- 
casionally when he rises from his table he casts 
his eyes on the volume, and sometimes he re- 
mains in contemplation before it. After this 
second walk the Pope returns to his apartments 
and remains an hour in reading with his cham- 
ber-prelate, and then he resumes public business 
for the last time inthe day. During the evening 
he gives his attention to the interior arrange- 
ments of the Vatican. At ten o’clock he gener- 





ally retires to his bedroom. 
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Design for Tidies, etc.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
TueseE designs are worked on coarse linen or Java 
canvas with red and blue cotton in cross stitch, 


Crépe Lisse and Lace Fichu. 
Tuts fichu is made of pleated crépe lisse, and is 


edged with lace, 
which is sewed on 
in spirals in front. 
Pink roses and 
leaves complete the 
trimming. 


Fichu-Collar 

and Cuffs. 

Tue fichu - collar 
and cuffs are made 
of black lace, and 
embroidered with 
black beads as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. The fichu- 
collar may also be 
made of a barbe, 
which is Jaid in a 
three-cornered pleat 
in the back. 





SPEAKING FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH. 
LTHOUGH England is 
within twenty-two miles 

of France, and there is a 

large daily communication 

between the two countries, 
comparatively few English 
are able to speak French 

fluently, or even in an im- 

perfect manner, and still few- 

er French people can speak 
or understand English. 

Practically the intercourse of 

the two nations is of a very 

Geo- 

graphically near each other, 

they seem to be inexorably 
kept at a great distance by 
difference in language. 
is the more surprising when 
we consider that through the 

Norman invasion the English 

tongue received a large in- 

fusion of French words. 
language, however, is not to 


constrained nature. 


Vignette. 
Tuis vignette is worked with white embroidery cot- 
ton in satin, tent, and knotted stitch, 


This 


Descrip. of Symbols: @ Blue; 
© Red; O Foundation. 










































be judged altogether by its 

words, but very much by its grammatical construction. In this 
point of view, the English and French are wide as the poles 
asunder, The English verbs have exceedingly few inflections. 


They are simple in construction, and easily remembered. 


Crére Lisse anp Lace Ficuv. 








Fig. 1.—Boy’s MasquEraDE 
CostuME.—P AGE. 
For description see Supplement. 





































Gros Grain anp Péxin Dress.—Back. 
% [For Front, see Fig. 3, Double Page. ] 
For description see Supplement. 


French verbs, on the contrary, are inflected, or changed ‘in their | up French is materially qualified. The truth is, in all civilized 
terminations, to an extent that to a learner who has not a good | countries two varieties of language are spoken—a higher, or re- 
memory appears absolutely bewildering. On tkis ground alone | fined, and a lower, or simpler, variety. It is the simpler that is 


The | the English do not take readily to French, while on the part of | easily acquired, and it is that with which children begin speak- 
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er, their domestics who travel along with them very 
soon learn to speak French. The explanation of the 
phenomenon is that these domestics do not trouble 
themselves with books or correctness of verbiage. 
They pick up words and modes of expression from 
the French servants with whom they happen to be 
associated. Not oppressed with timidity, they dash 
on through thick and thin irrespective of grammatical 
rules, and thus speedily acquire a facility in speaking. 
In short, they mix with the natives, instead of stand- 
ing shyly aloof, as the middle and higher classes 
usually do; and therein in a great degree lies their 
success. One thing 
particularly favors 
domestic servants, 
and the working- 
classes generally, in 
learning to speak 
a foreign tongue: 
they do not use 
what are called 
high -flown words, 
or words that oc- 
cur in philosophical 
dissertations. The 
English language 
is said to consist 
of forty thousand 
words; but a vast 
number of these are 
mere refinements in 
expression founded 
on classical terms 
that have been ab- 
sorbed from time 
to time into the language. 
In point of fact, we are 
constantly seeing new 
words starting into exist- 
ence. Of the forty thou- 
sand words found in the 
dictionary, it is doubtful 
if more than five thou- 
sand—some think not 
more than three thousand 
—are employed by the 
humbler classes. They 
rely chiefly on the simpler 
forms of speech, such as 
those used in that vener- 
able repository of Anglo- 
Saxon, the good old ver- 
sion of the Bible, which 
may be said to represent 
the language commonly 
in use two hundred and 
fifty years ago. As the 
humbler orders in France 
in the same manner em- 
Piain anp Srripep Wooten Dress.—Bacx. ploy but a limited number 
For Front, see Fig. 5, Double Page.—{For pat- of words, the seeming 
tern and description sec Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1-9.] wonder of English serv- 
ants so speedily picking 



























Fig. 2.—Lapy’s MasqueraDE 
Costu mE.—CHATELAINE. 
For description see Supplement. 
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the French people there are equally strong 
objections to the intricate pronunciation 
of English, and to the frequency of words 
with the same spelling having different 
meanings. 


EMBROIDERED VELVET VEsT. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IV., Figs. 24 and 25. 






These apparent difficulties on both sides 
vanish on close mutual intercourse, that is 
to say, by dint of speaking with a will to 
understand. It has been remarked as 
something curious that while English fam- 
ilies travelling in France are barery able 
to put a few words of the language togeth- 
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ing. By a knowledge 
of these facts it will 
be readily understood 
how the attempt to 
learn a language as 
presented in literature 
is invested in difficulty 
and discouragement. 
It is not a new remark 
that the effort to ac- 
quire a modern foreign 
tongue by commencing 
with instructions in 
grammar is a reversal 
of the method pre- 
scribed by nature, and 
results in correspond- 
ing disappointment. 
The whole system of 
teaching French in 
schools must be viewed 
as an expensive and 
imperfect make - shift. 
Seldom any practical 
good comes out of it. 
As a general rule, not 
one in fifty who are so 
taught is able to freely 
converse in French. 

As is well known, 
children will learn to 
speak three or four 
different languages as 
readily as only one. 
Along with English, 
they will acquire 
French, Italian, and 
German, provided they 
are brought up in fa- 
miliar communication 
with individuals who 
speak these languages. 
At first, they will, of 
course, make a_ sad 
jumble, not knowing 
one tongue from anoth- 
er; but in time they 
discriminate, and avoid 
any confusion. This is 
the true method of 
learning foreign lan- 
guages; and the fact 
is evidenced by the 
growing practice of em- 
ploying French and 
German nurses. The 
Russians are reputed 
to be the best linguists 
in Europe. Many of 
them are proficient in 
half a dozen languages. 
This is chiefly owing to 
the practice of import- 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt FROM Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt FROM Fig. 3.—Dress ror GIRL FROM 
12 to 14 Years OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. V., Figs. 26-29. 


10 ro 12 YEARS OLD. 8 to 10 Yrears OLD. 


For description see For pattern and description see 
Supplement, Suppl., No. VL, Figs. 30 and 31. 


Fias, 1-4.—GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


‘ig. 1.—FiLower Spray or Gotp 
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Fig. 2.—Drtait or 
FLOWER Spray, 
Fie. 1. 


Fig. 3.—DertalL oF } 
FLOWER Spray, \] 
Fig, 1. Fig. 4.—DetalL oF 
FLower Spray, 
Fig. 1. 


ing foreign attendants on their children. 
Accordingly, a Russian lady or gentleman 
who does not speak English and French 
is a rarity. The simplicity with which a 
young American family may in this man- 
ner be instructed in French or German, 
according to choice, is striking and satis- 
factory. What toil and cost are spared 
in future years! How young people would 
bless their parents for having been played, 
as it were, into speaking and reading with 
correctness one or two languages besides 
their own, and been thereby saved the 


Empossep Vetiver Basque.—Front.—[For Back, see Fig. 1, Double Page.] torture of laborious and often useless 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VITI., Figs. 38-44. schooling! 
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Flower Spray of 

Gold and Silver 
Bullion, Figs. 1-4. 

Turse flowers, which 
are very simple of ex- 
ecution, are especially 
adapted for the hair. 
For one of the lancet- 
shaped leaves draw sil- 
ver bullion over silver 
wire, bend it in the 
shape shown by Fig. 3, 
and furnish it with a 
rib of gold wire, which 
is continued to form a 
stem. On the middle 
of the leaf fasten an- 
other piece of silver 
bullion for the purpose 
of giving it greater 
firmness, and over the 
whole leaf stretch cross- 
wise lines of fine gold 
bullion, which is drawn 
out of the curves. 
For the flowers form a 
suitable number of pet- 
als of silver bullion and 
wire (see Fig. 4), over- 
east them with fine 
gold bullion as shown 
by Fig. 2, and join them 
to form a flower as 
shown by Fig. 1, fast- 
ening stamens of gold 
bullion in the centre. 
The calyxes and stems 
of the flowers are 
wound with silver bull- 
ion as shown by the 
illustration 





Production of a 
Crystalline Sur- 
face on Paper, 
Glass, and Wood. 
ROFESSOR BOTT- 
GER recommends 
the following process, 
free from danger, for 
producing a beautiful 
adhesive coating of 
pearly lustre upon pa- 
per, wood, and glass, 
adapted to the prepa- 
ration of ornamental 
ecards and decorative 
objects. With paper 
or wood, a very con- 








Fattte aND Pompapour Cioran Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 32-37. 
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centrated solution of some salt, as acetate of 
soda, Epsom salt, etc., mixed with dextrine in the 
cold, is laid on as thinly as possible with a broad 
soft brush, and simply allowed to dry. The pa- 
per must first be sized, otherwise the formation 
of crystals will be irregular on account of the 
absorption of the liquid. The coating on glass 
is rendered adhesive by brushing it with a so- 
lution of shellac in alcohol. Colored glass thus 
treated furnishes very beautiful transparencies. 








“TOUT PASSE.” 

Wuart I have written is written; and here you will 
find it some day, E 

In this old black ebony casket, dated, and hidden 
away; 

When your heart will have warmed to another, al- 
though you swear now to be trie, 

Then I hope that you'll tear up my letters, lest she 
should discover them too, 


You exclaim I say this to torment you, to scoff at the 
love you have sworn; 

Kiss fondly the words I have sent you, and vow they 
shall never be torn; 

And that if Time should tempt me to sever the fetters 
that suit you so well, 

You will throw yourself into a river, or live like a 
monk in a cell. 


Yet why should you think I would wound you? I 
know you have loyally loved, 

And al I have said in these letters I think that J, 
too, dear, have proved ; 

And I well know you think as you say, dear, that 
your heart will forever be true; 

Bat ev'ry one says that men change, dear, and so I 
suppose that they do. 


So, if in the unknown future you chance on this 
ebony case, 

You needn't read over my letters ere taking them out 
of their place ; 

There'll be no need to prize them or spare them, dry 
fruits of a faded desire; 

You had much better take them and tear them, and 
toss them all into the fire. 


Still what I have written is written; and here you 
will find it some day, 

When most of my words are forgotten, and half of 
your hair is gray; 

But you needn't think sadly of me, dear, or lament 
that you haven't been true, 

For I think you will probably see, dear, that I shall 
have changed then too, 
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COWARD CONSCIENCE! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruor or “ Granpmotuer’s Money,” “ Lirrtz Kate 
Kresy,” “ Pook Humanity,” Ero, 


“© coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me!” 
—SHAKSPEABE. 


BOOK IIt. 
MISERERE. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE STORM BURSTS, 


TuErE was no time lost in discussing the ques- 
tion with Lady Dagnell. The last words had 
hardly escaped the mother’s lips when her son 
was in the drawing-room, fierce and impetuous, a 
figure from the old days, protesting against his 
injuries. 

“Where is Violet?” he exclaimed. “Why has 
she gone away? Who has the right in this house 
to bid her go, without consulting me? Who—” 

He had forgotten Ursula’s illness, but his voice 
failed him and his passion subsided at the sight 
of his cousin, Here was a woman injured by his 
breach of faith and want of love, and suffering 
very much. The agony, compressed and acute, 
upon her face would have silenced harder men 
than he, it told so complete a story of utter hope- 
lessness. 

Ursula sat in an arm-chair by the window ; she 
was propped up by many cushions, and looked 
like one who had been carried down stairs to die. 
The daylight, which was strong upon her, brought 
into relief strange lines and furrows, and deep, 
dark shadows underneath the eyes, from which 
the glasses were still absent. Ten years seemed 
to have passed over her since they had met last— 
ten years of bodily and mental pain. 

“Ursula, I am sorry you are ill,” Tom exclaimed, 
in a different voice. “I am harsh and forgetful 
and selfish. But see how I have been tried.” 

“ We all have our crosses to bear,” said Ursula, 
in a low voice, “ It has come to meas well as you.” 

“My mother tells me you will explain all this ; 
but are you strong enough?” he asked. “Is it 
worth the risk ?” 

“T am here to explain,” was the reply. 

“T will not listen now; I will not harass you,” 
said Tom, hurriedly. “To-morrow, the next day, 
weeks hence, when you are stronger. Only tell 
me where Violet is, where I can find her, just to 
say good-by to her.” : 

The grave face into which he was gazing quiv- 
ered suddenly at his earnestness, at the love for 
another which he betrayed, but the voice that 
responded to him was without a wavering note. 

“She has left for Honfleur by the Littlehamp- 
ton steamer,” Ursula replied. 

“Gone! Left England! and without a word to 
me!” cried Tom. “Why was I not consulted ? 
Why have I been treated thus unfairly? Oh, 
Ursula, did you advise her to go away like this ?” 

“T have offered no advice,” was the answer ; 
“she has left Broadlands of her own free-will. 1 
have not beg Lge to her to-day.” 

“You yesterday to go. 

“ Ah, yesterday !” moaned Ursula; “it is a long 
while since yesterday.” 

“You ordered her from the house, as if the 
house were yours,” he said, more warmly. 

“Jt will be mine upon your father’s death, and 
that may be to-morrow,” Ursula replied. 

“The house yours! But there, there, I do not 





care who has it; I do not care what becomes of it, 
or me, or any thing, only of that poor hunted girl.” 

“Tam not hunting her, and you need not re- 
prove me,” said Ursula, “ Yesterday I remind- 
ed her of a past contract between us, that was 
all, When I doubted her, she was to go away, 
and she has gone, thank God!” 

The gray eyes regarded her lover unflinching- 
ly, and there was a lurid glow in them which spoke 
of much power to resist still. He had not thought 
of Ursula’s feelings in all this, and of what she 
had suffered, for it to come to this ; he was think- 
ing only of Violet Hilderbrandt, and Ursula’s 
heart grew hard and cold. 

“IT may be able to overtake her yet,” Tom said, 
full of a new impulse; “and here I waste time 
and—” 

“The steamer has left the harbor,” Ursula re- 
marked; “I saw it from the window of my room 
put out tosea. I have been waiting for it to go.” 

“Is there no note, no message, for me ?” 

“You can ask Marcus when he returns from 
the quay,” was Ursula’s reply. “It is no busi- 
ness of mine.” 

“Did you send her back to Honfleur ?” 

“TI did not care which way she went, so that it 
was from here,” said Ursula. 

“Why has she gone to France ?” 

“She has told your mother that.” 

Tom turned quickly, but Lady Dagnell was not 
in the room. She had a horror of scenes that 
might excite her nerves or depress them, and she 
had deemed it politic to leave Tom and Ursula 
to themselves. 

“ But you know,” persisted Tom. ‘“ And—Ur- 
sula, you must tell me.” 

“T thought you were going to spare me, to 
postpone all this till I was well,” she answered, 
bitterly. “Do you think I am quite strong enough 
to bear it ?” 

“ Forgive me if I am inconsiderate,” said Tom 
again; “but Violet came here at our wish, and 
we have driven her away.” 

“ We have,” muttered Ursula. 

“T have so much to say in my defense,” said 
Tom, “so much to explain and to ask your par- 
don for, Ursula; and in sparing you I must look 
base and ungrateful for a while. But—you 
know !” 

“Yes, I know,” was the hollow response again. 

“Tell me of Violet, and of her sudden journey,” 
urged Tom. “For Heaven’s sake, say something! 
You have had your way; will not that suffice?” 

Ursula did not answer readily. For a moment 
it seemed as if she had not the strength to speak, 
and that the thin lips were moving vainly; but 
the reply came at length. 

“T am not in Miss Hilderbrandt’s confidence,” 
she said. “I know little of what has happened 
during the last twelve hours, save that she re- 
ceived a letter late last night from her father— 
the man who trades in stolen goods.” 

“ Who told you she received a letter?” 

Ursula went on without replying to his question. 

“Tt was a warning of danger from other hands 
than mine,” Ursula continued, gloomily. “She 
had been traced, and the police were likely to ar- 
rest her in this house. To save us that disgrace, 
she left us hurriedly.” 

“She will not escape by going to France. 
She—” 

He stopped, there was so ghastly a smile upon 
the worn face before him. 

“Can you laugh at all this misery? You!” he 
cried, indignantly, again. 

“I am smiling at your conjectures, which are 
wide of the truth and deceive you,” she replied, 
in the same measured tones. “She will not es- 
cape. She does not go to France to escape, but 
to deliver herself up.” 

“Good God !” 

“This is a heroine whom you worship, Mr. 
Dagnell, and not a weak creature full of faults 
and failings, mean jealousies and petty spites, as 
are most women by whose acquaintance you have 
been afflicted,” Ursula went on, more coldly, if 
it were possible. “She is innocent, and will bear 
the shame no longer of being considered guilty, 
she says. She is a perfect heroine, and deserving 
of every good man’s sympathy; she had a right 
to take your love from me, if not to take the dia- 
monds, Whatam I but the villain of this story ?” 

Tom approached her again, and would have 
spoken, but her next words stopped him. 

“ But,” she continued, triumphantly, “ you will 
never see her again. She is beyond you. The 
prison walls will be between you two, and I am 
glad of it.” 

“Ursula,” cried Tom, losing his self-command 
once more, and forgetting all but Violet’s tribu- 
lation, “as God’s my judge, I believe you have 
betrayed her !” 

His voice rang through the room with a trump- 
et sound, and for the first time dismayed his 
listener, or else his flushed face and blazing eyes 
told of his sudden hate of her, and struck deep 
into her heart. She cowered in her chair, as if 
afraid of him, and with a quick movement she 
wheeled herself some little distance back, as 
though fear that he might strike her had possessed 
he 


r. 

“You think,” she gasped forth, “so ill of me 
as that?” 

“You were away last night from my father,” 
he continued, “ from the house, which you left to 
bear false witness against Violet. Marcus saw 
you in the garden ; it is all as clear as day to me.” 

“Nol! no! NO!” screamed Ursula, and she 
stood up as if she were well and strong again. 
“Tt is not true. You dare not think it of me; 
you are not such a dastard. You must unsay 
that—you must unsay that, Tom Dagnell, if you 
please !” 

Sire held her arms out, and tottered toward 
him; she would have fallen if he had not caught 
her and led her back to her chair, into which she 
sank with a feeble cry. 

“T will say no more now,” said Tom. “TI for- 
get myself. I will send some one to you.” 





“But you believe it,” she replied, clinging to 
his sleeve with both her hands, “and some one 
has poisoned your mind against me. You have 
seen her, after all.” 

“You left the house last night,” said Tom. 
“You were seen in the garden by Marcus, I 
have no more to say now, Ursula, save, Heaven 
forgive you !” 

Again she was standing up before him, with 
her arms outstretched, as if appealing for his 
mercy or his better judgment. 

“Tom, I—I left the house only to die!” she 
cried. “I was sick of life when I had lost you, 
and I went away to end all this. I could not live 
without you, and I preferred to go.” 

“ And you—” 

“T went down to the sea, and plunged in for 
rest. I wanted only to die, and they would not 
let me.” 

“They ?” 

“They brought me to shore—the dog, the 
dreadfu! dog, and some one who had been watch- 
ing me—and I came back here more than half 
dead at last. Came back to life for this! O my 
good God! for this!” 

She sank back in her chair with an awful 
scream, which was heard throughout the house, 
and brought the servants in with blanched cheeks 
and trembling limbs; which startled Sir John 
Dagnell, dozing before the fire, and caused him 
to sit up and listen attentively; which scared 
Lady Dagnell into hysterics, and much especial 
attention to herself. 

“T have killed her!” cried Tom. “See to her, 
some of you women. Send for the doctor again 
—do something. Ursula, it is all my own fault. 
I have been wrong to judge you. Forgive me. 
Don’t you hear me, Ursula ?” 

But though the eyes were unclosed, they did 
not look at him, and from the parted lips issued 
no further sound. She was a woman struck into 
stone, and they bore her to her room, very silent 
and uncomplaining now, with the semblance of 
death so strong upon her that the whisper went 
through Broadlands that Ursula Dagnell had, by 
God’s awful visitation, passed away before the 
master. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Despre all his thought and all his love for Vi- 
olet Hilderbrandt, it had been Tom Dagnell’s fate 
to be never of any service to her. His mission to 
Birmingham had been a failure, and had only in- 
volved him in difficulties, and now at this great 
crisis of his life he was once more completely 
helpless. Once again had the bitter thought 
come to him that here was a woman in danger 
and he powerless to assist her, as he had always 
been, as though a spell were resting on him in 
times of grave emergency. 

Violet Hilderbrandt was beyond his friendly 
care; there was no hurrying to her rescue. The 
Littlehampton steamer had put forth boldly in 
the face of the storm, and carried her away from 
him. Under no circumstances was it in his pow- 
er to reach her now, to beg her to reconsider the 
importance of the step which she had taken, and 
which would forever influence her life. She had 
grown weary of hiding like a criminal, and had 
resolved to confront her accusers and bear the 
brunt of the battle, come what would. And she 
had passed suddenly from Broadlands, so that on 
English ground and in English courts of law her 
name should not be connected with those who 
had been kind to her. 

There was still something to explain, Tom 
thought ; the light of day was not upon the mo- 
tives of them all, and the wheels of the gods, 
grinding slowly all his hopes to powder, contained 
many inner wheels which were worth the study- 
ing. He was near the truth, and he would find 
it shortly. Who had warned Violet Hilderbrandt 
of her danger of arrest at Broadlands, and when ? 
Whether that warning was the one good action 
of his father’s last night, and why Violet had 
kissed him, the son, in sign of eternal separation. 
If so, who had warned Sir John, and how had the 
warning reached him in the sick-room, when the 
spy Larry, told off for the purpose, knew nothing 
of it till the following day? All this had to be 
pieced out to the end, and he was close upon the 
end, he thought. It was the termination of a 
sad journey, with the red sun sinking ominously 
amidst the ruins of his life, and of more lives 
than his. 

It was remarkable that all these thoughts 
should be possessing him in the midst of that 
anxiety for Ursula Dagnell which he could but 
experience after her confession ; that they should 
take the foremost place, even at that hour, and 
set her illness and despair in the background as 
a something appertaining to the mystery, but to 
be thought of more intently at a future time. 
Friends came down stairs to inform him Ursula 
was better and conscious, and that the doctor 
thought she would soon be well again, with care ; 
and he answered he was glad to hear it, with the 
same gloomy cast of countenance and with the 
same preoccupied gaze that had been with him 
all that morning. He was acutely pained that he 
had misjudged his cousin, and that in her despair 
at losing him she had sought to end her life. He 
had been conscience-stricken by her accusation 
of his breach of faith ; but still forever foremost 
and not to be set aside were his despairing 
thoughts of Violet, and his wild conjectures as 
to what would be the end of her rash step. Pres- 
ently Ursula and his father, and the intricate net- 
work of lines crossing and recrossing their mys- 
terious lives, should have his earnest thought ; but 
the time was now for Violet, and in what way he 
could prove how he was plotting, struggling, sor- 
rowing, for her, 

When Marcus returned in the carriage it was 
his brother Tom who opened the door for him 
and hurled at him question after question per- 
emptorily, until all that Marcus could impart to 





him in the way of information had been elicited 
by his fierce cross-questioning. 

There was not a great deal to announce, and 
Tom had guessed most of it already. Violet had 
started by the Witch—the same unlucky steamer 
which had brought her first to England—for Hon- 
fleur; there had been grave doubts of the vessel 
leaving in so rough a sea, but the order had been 
given for departure, and Marcus had taken his 
farewell of Violet Hilderbrandt, and seen the ves- 
sel steam out of the harbor. 

She had told him part of her story, and of the 
dangers which had been threatening her, but not 
a word of Ursula or Sir John had escaped her 
lips. She had spoken of her impulse to face the 
truth and end uncertainty forever, and she had 
not forgotten a last message to his brother. 

“Tell Tom he will render me his debtor by re- 
maining passive in this matter; he can not help 
me, and I pray he will not attempt it,” she had 
said. “I leave the end of this to my God, for 
the end has come.” 

“ Yes, it is the end,” groaned Tom, “ but I will 
see it, for all that. Does she think I am to re- 
main here, and take no further interest in her? 
Is that like me?” 

“There’s not much chance of doing any thing, 
that I can see,” replied Marcus; “and you had 
better keep quiet until we get some news.” 

“Will she give herself up at Honfleur, do you 
think ?” 

“ By gad, she has arranged that. She’s won- 
derfully plucky,” replied Marcus, “She has even 
sent a message to the police there with the infor- 
mation of what she intends to do.” 

“She is mad to throw away her liberty,” said 
Tom. “But we must be prepared now. Counsel 
must defend her, and do their best to save her, 
even against herself. How can I get to France 
to-day, I wonder ?” 

“T thought I told you it was her wish you 
should not—” 

“Yes,” said Tom, interrupting him, “ but I can 
not regard a wish like that.” 

“You will not leave Broadlands ?” 

“Why not ?” 

“With Ursula ill—with the governor deprived 
of her care—with—” 

“What are they to me ?” exclaimed Tom, fierce- 
ly. “Have they been friends of hers? Have I 
been a friend to them? Can I do any good here?” 

“Can you do any good abroad ?” replied Mar- 
cus—“at all events till we know the upshot of 
this step? By gad, I don’t think so.” 

“She is alone in the world, and utterly friend. 
less.” 

“No, there you mistake,” replied Marcus, 
“Didn’t I tell you Mr. and Mrs. Slitherwick were 
on board, going that way to France? I have seen 
Fanny, after all, and offered her my congratula- 
tions, and I have shaken hands with Slitherwick.” 

“You are of a forgiving nature.” 

“You might have knocked me down with a 
feather when I saw them and their boxes on the 
quay,” said Marcus; “but I was, pon my soul, 
Tom, quite courageous, quite magnanimous. You 
should have seen me.” 

“Ah! I wish I had been there!” said Tom, 
with a sigh; “but she left me without a word.” 

“What! Fanny did?’ 

“No; Violet, you ass.” 

“Oh, she did not intend that, but you had gone 
out of the house.” 

“And it was not planned to get me from it, 
then ?” said Tom. 

“ Planned ?” exclaimed Marcus. 

“No, no; it is I who am unjust, not she,” cried 
Tom—*“I who am eternally suspicious. But she 
is with Fanny and her husband. They will be 
of help to her, and I am very glad. These 
Slitherwicks will be her friends; they will com- 
municate with us and let us know the result of 
her arrival at Honfleur; we shall not be left 
wholly in the dark. You have asked them to do 
their best in her interest, and until I can reach 
Paris? You have told them to spare no expense 
in securing the best advice? to call on the pros- 
ecutor and explain how impossible it is that she 
should be an accomplice in this crime? to write 
with every post to us? to leave not a stone un- 
turned to be of help to her ?” 

“ Ye-es, exactly—I’m sure they will do all that,” 
answered Marcus, staggering beneath the weight 
of question and suggestion; “and Fanny will let 
us know immediately she reaches Honfleur, or 
Slitherwick will, unless he’s too sick. I left him 
getting very green, to begin with. I would not 
have gone out in that ship myself for any money,” 
he added, with a perceptible quivering of his 
spine. “ Poor Fanny, too! she’ll be awfully queer. 
She never could stand a row-boat even.” 

“Tt is fortunate they are with Violet,” said 
Tom, thoughtfully; “but there is no trusting 
them with the responsibility of her safety. How 
can I get away to-day ?” 

“Why, you don’t think, after all, of—” 

“T shall make one more maniac in this house 
if I remain,” cried Tom. “ Marcus, I will go!” 

Man disposes! But it was destined otherwise, 
and Tom Dagnell was bound down, per force, to 
Broadlands, as to a prison, from which he was 
not to break free. The torrent of events was 
running swiftly its course. There was no resist- 
ing it, and our hero was swept along in its cur- 
rent, despite the strength of his resolves and the 
power of the love that was in him. 

It was as well he had not his own way, though 
he grieved long at his own utter uselessness. But 
then Tom Dagnell was one of life’s unfortunates, 
and had never known what was best. 


—_————_—_ 
CHAPTER XV. 
MORE QUESTIONS. 


Tue next hour of Tom Dagnell’s existence was 
spent in tracing out his journey, and in studying 
various ways by which he could leave England, 
and turn his back upon an unlucky house. "When 
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he had decided that the most expeditious route, 
after all, would be to start for London, and then 
book for the Continent vid Dover and Calais, and 
when he had begun to pack his portmanteau, 
and to regard his mission as finally resolved upon, 
there came the doctor, like a black messenger of 
Fate, to thwart him if he could. 

“Your father is not so well to-day, Mr. Dag- 
nell,” was the information given. 

“Tt is not likely he would be,” answered Tom. 

“T think there is a change for the worse.” 

“He will change for the better to-morrow,” 
was the hard reply. 

“T fear not.” 

Tom looked up from his portmanteau, which 
lay open in the middle of the room into which 
Dr. Smiles had been shown. 

“Ts there a grave change, then?” he inquired, 
anxiously, “or is this the result of a restless 
night? He left his room last night, and walked 
along the corridor with Fisher the butler.” 

“It was unwise,” replied the doctor; “but I 
am uncertain if it has done him any material 
harm. Still, Mr. Dagnell, he must not be left to- 
day on any account.” 

“T have to start for Paris, on urgent private 
business,” muttered our hero, “and I must go at 
once.” 

“Let me advise you to remain,” said the doc- 
tor, very earnestly. “This is a house in which 
serious distress, mental and bodily, exists, and 
you may be the only one of service to allay it.” 

“I do not comprehend,” said Tom. 

“Your father and your cousin Ursula are both 
very ill,” continued the doctor. 

“Tcan do them no good,” was the old stubborn 
answer. 

“On the contrary, you may do a great deal of 
good by not deserting them.” 

“There is my brother Marcus; there is my 
mother,” said Tom. “Did I not tell you there 
was pressing business demanding my immediate 
departure ?” 

“Mr. Dagnell,” said the old gentleman,“ it would 
be idle for me to disguise the fact that I know you 
have not been good friends with your father; but 
I think at such a time as this all enmity should 
cease.” 

“Tt has ceased long since, Sir,” responded Tom ; 
“and I would stay if it were possible.” 

“Your father is anxious about you,” said the 
doctor. “He asks where you are, and why you 
keep away from him. He has sent me to see 
what you are doing.” 

“T will go to him.” 

“You must remember your cousin is not likely 
to nurse him for many days, even should he live 
as long,” remarked the doctor. 

“Dr. Smiles, I am in trouble. I can not ex- 
plain; but I have much upon my mind, and I 
should do harm by staying,” said Tom, hurriedly. 
“Why, my own father will be the first to urge me 
to depart when I have told him every thing.” 

“T have done my duty,” said the doctor, “and 
when I look in this evening, I shall hope to find 
you here still.” 

“Tt is not likely,” muttered the younger man. 

When Dr. Smiles had departed, Tom went at 
once to his father’s room, full of the new project 
he had formed for enlisting Sir John’s interest in 
his plans. Surely Sir John Dagnell would be glad 
to urge him on his way, when he knew that it was 
in Violet Hilderbrandt’s interest he was going. 
She was his old friend’s daughter, his father had 
confessed at last, and Sir John had risked his life 
already in his effort to be of service to her. 

It did not strike him that his father’s moods 
were as variable as his stages of mortal decay, 
and that he was more selfish than his son; but he 
was assured of it when he was sitting by his side, 
and the old man was glancing nervously at him 
from the folds of the dull red shawl still draped 
about his head. 

“T must not be left alone so long as this again,” 
he said. “I have been cruelly treated to-day; 
every body has deserted me.” 

He was more irritable than usual, and as he 
spoke his clinched hand struck with some vio- 
lence the arm of his chair, 

“ Ursula is ill and can not come,” said Tom. 

“T am better without Ursula,” was the reply. 

“My mother—” 

“She aggravates me always. She is a hateful 
character,” he replied. “I know, Tom, she will 
be very glad when I am dead.” 

“You must have more charity and patience, 
Sir.” 

“ You are a fine one to talk of charity and pa- 
tience,” retorted the father. ‘“ Why the devil do 
you preach? It isn’t in your line.” 

“Then there is Marcus ; he—” 

“ A selfish brute! don’t speak of him. Why do 
you want to thrust on me every body I don’t care 
for, and get away yourself?” inquired Sir John. 

“Tt did not strike me that you cared for my 
attendance in particular ; besides—” 

“You are my favorite son, Tom,” coolly assert- 
ed Sir John. “I have always been very proud 
of you. Don’t sneak away now, as if I had the 
plague. It’s an unfilial proceeding, and upsets 
me ” 


“T would remain with pleasure, Sir, I would 
devote my whole time to you,” said Tom, “ but 
strange events have happened which demand my 
presence elsewhere.” 

“T don’t care for strange events.” 

“You will think I had better go,” said Tom, 
full of his subject now, and anxious to interest 
his father in it also. “ Violet Hilderbrandt has 
left Broadlands, not to escape her pursuers, but 
to give herself up to them in France, and where, 
by following her, I may be of infinite service.” 

“T don’t see it; besides, I knew all this be- 
fore,” soplied Sir John; “it’s stale news to me. 
She had mode yp her mind last night to give her- 
self up—she tor me so—although I went out of 
my way to warn he: ¢ escape. But she would 
not. She was very graven) to me, she said, but 
she had made up her mite, and no argument 








could alter her, Mercy on me! how terribly ob- 
stinate these women are!” 

“ You went out of your way to warn her?” re- 
peated Tom, thoughtfully. 

“Yes, of course I did,” said the father. 
were watching me sharply enough, too.” 

“Tt was the one good action of your life, you 
said.” 

“Yes,” was the reply; “that’s right. 
a good action, surely.” 

“You will do another,” said Tom, “and put 
me on my guard by it.” 

Sir John shrank back from the steadfast gaze 
of his son. 

“You always frighten me by that look,” he 
said. “There is never any peace with you.” 

“One more question, and the last,” Tom urged, 
persistently.. “Who told you last night Violet 
Hilderbrandt was in danger of arrest ?” 

{ro BE CONTINUED.) 


“You 


It was 





SOME ARTISTIC PARIS TOILETTES. 


A suggestive Announcement at the Théatre Francais. 
—Sarah Bernhardt’s “Creations” in Cachemire.— 
Mile. Croizette’s newest Costumes in the Sphing.— 
Art of a practical Kind.—The Dress-maker in the 
Audience. 

Ws a small yellow bill is hung out at the 

Théatre Francais bearing the names of 

Croizette and Sarah Bernhardt for either a new 
play or a revival, it is said that various motives 
inspire passers-by to attend the opening night. 
Not alone lovers of that high art of which the 
Francais is the temple, not alone the students of 
Feuillet’s drama and admirers of the brilliant mise 
en scene as well as the fascinating company, but 
dress-makers, major and minor, to whom Bern- 
hardt’s “creations” in the way of costume are 
endlessly suggestive, and who in Croizette’s su- 
perb draperies are sure to see the very latest de- 
vice of fashion, the very newest and most daring 
caprice, which the customers of Mesdames A and 
B may not care to venture upon unless it has been 
developed out of a fashion plate. Looking about 
during some recent performances at the Frangais, 
we fancied we could detect these practical mem- 
bers of the audience; certainly two of our neigh- 
bors at the performance of the Sphinz last week 
had no emotions beyond drapery, for in the most 
agonizing scene one of them remarked, placidly, 
to her companion : 

“ But what is that there? Hold! I assure yon, 
my friend, that is nothing but a puff laid on.” 

Meanwhile Bernhardt, as Berthe, had risen like 
a new Rachel, and stood denouncing Blanche. 

“ Ah, do you not see,” says No. 2, with a smile, 
“the upper part of that singular sleeve is cut on 
the bias.” 

Well, then, who shall say that Bernhardt’s his- 
trionic triumphs are her only ones, while in the 
midst of the keenest enjoyment of her art as an 
actress one can admire those more material “ crea- 
tions,” for which the leading ladies of the Fran- 
gais are famous? The dresses of Mlle. Croizette, 
as we have suggested, illustrate the newest ideas 
of fashion. At present the Sphinz is given once 
or twice a week, and the changes of costume are 
so frequent that one might contrive a whole ward- 
robe from the ideas suggested. In the first act, 
Croizette, as Blanche de Chelles, appears in a su- 
perb dinner dress of seal brown plush and satin ; 
the corsage is of satin, cut in deep points, very 
long and close-fitting, and cut out in a wide Pom- 
padour back and front; the front widths of the 
skirt are of plush, cut rather short, and trimmed 
perpendicularly with a brown and gold feathered 
silk galloon. From the first dart across the hips 
are draped the peculiar new shepherdess pleat- 
ings or panier, finished in the back in a sort of 
pouf, while the train consists of three full widths, 
pleated richly, and very long, but untrimmed. 
The bouffant effect of these side-pleatings con- 
trasts well with the simplicity of the skirt, and is 
not, as might be supposed, ungraceful, even on a 
figure so Juno-like as Mile. Croizette’s. The waist 
trimming is in bands of the feathered galloon, 
while the sleeves are composed of a net-work of 
brown and gold silk, finished below the elbow 
with a tiny frill of satin over crépe lisse. In this 
costume the new devices are the netted sleeves, 
long pointed corsage, and shepherdess pleats, all 
of which are coming into favor with leading 
houses, and destined to be prominent in spring 
costumes, 

In the same scene Sarah Bernhardt wears a 
costume wonderfully well adapted to a slim, tall 
figure, and which is as artistic and picturesque as 
it is becoming to her pale oval face and profuse 
auburn hair—a mousseline de laine of the most 
delicate blue tint, made with a sweeping train in 
small close pleats, plain front widths, and a Pom- 
padour corsage cut high on the shoulder and pleat- 
ed closely, 

Across the front widths, and meeting each oth- 
er, are pleatings of narrow white Breton lace; at 
the sides long irregular loops of blue satin rib- 

bon lined with delicate pink extend nearly to the 
edge of the skirt, where they are caught in a 
graceful knot. From the left shoulder three long 
ends and loops of the ribbon fall below the waist ; 
around the wide Pompadour tiny flaps of the ribbon 
make a suitable trimming, while above the sleeves 
of heavy silver net-work there is a curved roll of 
blue satin which gives width and form to the 
shoulders, taking away that look of angularity 
which Bernhardt’s most ardent admirers admit 
is her defect. The waistband is plain, fastened 
in front with a wide bow of ribbon, and with this 
charming and suggestive costume Bernhardt has 
the excellent taste to wear almost no jewelry, a 
band of plain gold with diamond stars above the 
long white gloves being the only ornament. 

The coiffure preserved by Bernhardt through- 
out the play is very simple : the front locks slight- 
ly waved and drawn back loosely, a low braid @ 
Venfant, tied with a ribbon, the ends waving 
loosely. 

For the second act, or ball scene, Croizette 





wears a decidedly new toilette of heavy white silk 
and pink satin. The dress consists of two sepa- 
rate parts—a round skirt, rather short, and the 
corsage, panier, and train; again, a long tightly 
fitting waist, the seams, as before, curving over 
the hips, the panier puffs of white silk drawn 
back and mingling with the folds of the long 
narrow train, which is lined with pink satin and 
trimmed by a long sash end of the same falling 
at the left side. The petticoat is trimmed across 
the front with rich white silk and silver fringe, 
put on in four rows, the last reaching to the hem. 
At the left side of the corsage, according to the 
prevailing fashion, a spray of flowers—pink and 
silver—is fastened, and the coiffure has a wreath 
of the same put on around the long black braids. 
Bernhardt’s ball costume is of rich primrose silk, 
the train long and square, entirely covered by 
draperies in primrose moss grenadine, and edged 
by a knife-pleating in silk, above which, extend- 
ing around the train and up each side, is an ex- 
quisite garnitare of white flowers and brown 
leaves, the ball-shaped white blossoms making 
an adroit finish for the shoulders of the corsage, 
since Bernhardt in this scene dares to wear short 
sleeves. The effect of the rich floral trimming is 
exquisite; with every movement the blossoms 
sway, and the contrast of deep brown foliage 
against the yellow is thoroughly artistic. 

Perhaps the most picturesque of Mile. Bern- 
hardt’s costumes is in the last scene, where Croi- 
zette, of course, appears in riding costume. The 
dress is made of heavy ivory white satin, the 
waist high, with short shoulder seams, the back 
widths of the skirt falling in long clinging folds, 
untrimmed, but with a facing of white satin. The 
entire front of the dress is trimmed perpendicu- 
larly with bands of white ostrich plumes, a divid- 
ing line being made by the broad silver belt. The 
sleeves of this costume, which so attracted our 
practical neighbors, are admirably suggestive for 
slender figures. They are made of a sort of 
white India muslin, in which at wide intervals is 
run a silverthread. The shape is peculiar—nar- 
row at the top and full at the bottom. They are 
gathered into a wide band below the elbow, and 
finished with a lace frill. Above this they are 
caught in three small pleats about two inches 
apart, the effect of which is to give width without 
too much fullness; a lace frill in the neck and 
a close silver collarette finish the costume, which, 
with stockings worked delicately in silver thread 
and white satin slippers, has the most exquisite 
boudoir effect, and might, with the other costumes, 
afford endless suggestions for toilettes in cache- 
mire, silk, or delaines. It is, we believe, well 
known that Mlle. Bernhardt, actress, sculptor, 
and painter, devotes time and thought to the de- 
signing of her stage costumes, which in modern 
drama are always such as would be worn by any 
lady, while their artistic finish is perfect. Croi- 
zette, it is asserted, illustrates the fashion of the 
hour, hence the ejaculations of those worthies 
who pay two dollars on an opening or revival 
night in order to receive “ ideas.” 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


LTHOUGH reports have come from Russia 
to the effect that the Russian authorities 
express doubts as to the Astrakhan disease be- 
ing identical with the “plague,” the govern- 
ments of Europe continue to take all possible 
measures of precaution against it. Its fatality 
has not lessened, and it continues tospread. A 
disease believed to be the plague has appeared 
in Thessaly. The poor Russians are in a de- 
plorable condition, and will fall an easy prey to 
this malignant disease, whether it be indeed the 
terrible ‘* Black Death’? of history, or only a viru- 
lent form of typhus or spotted fever. They have 
little or no knowledge of sanitary laws—those 
impoverished, ill fed, overworked, ignorant peas- 
ants—and their uncleanly and dissolute modes 
of life intensify the horrors of their present con- 
dition, and make them almost helpless to oppose 
in the slightest degree the fatal march of this 
epidemic. The imperial government seems to 
set no high value on the lives of its poorer sub- 
jects, and utterly neglects to secure for them 
the benefits of enforced sanitary laws or the re- 
lief of promptly applied medical science. 





One immediate good result of recent investi- 
gations in regard to the general and economical 
use of electric light is the stimulus which has 
been imparted to gas companies in improving 
burners and lamps. This is particularly notice- 
able in Paris and London. The Paris Municipal 
Council has put gas and electricity into practi- 
cal competition for the present year; and many 
interesting experiments are being made in Lon- 
don by the gas companies, which have already 
resulted in better lamps and more brilliant il- 
lumination by gas than has hitherto been known 
there. Not long ago Professor Tyndall lectured 
on the electric light before the Royal Institu- 
tion in London, and a very large audience of 
scientific men and others gathered, all desirous 
of learning the views of so distinguished a schol- 
ar. With various experiments he explained the 
progress made in developing and applying the 
electric light, to the great satisfaction of his list- 
eners. He expressed the opinion that the elec- 
trie light is certain to be used for public illumi- 
nation, and that its general adoption for domestic 
purposes is possible. He spoke with warm ap- 
preciation of the man of mechanical ingenuity 
as well as of the scientific investigator, saying 
that it should not be forgotten that the appli- 
cation of science reacted on science itself. In 
conclusion Professor Tyndall remarked that he 
hoped that ‘‘ Faraday’s spark, that now shone, 
would yet illuminate our quays and halls and 
esplanades and squares, and possibly also our 
homes.” 





Scientific experts were appointed a while ago 
by a committee from the Senate and House of 
Representatives to investigate the best means 
of preventing the introduction and spread of 
epidemic diseases in the United States. In the 
report which they recently submitted various 
duties and precautions are recommended, and 
among others the establishment of a National 
Bureau of Health, which shall enforce sanitary 
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measures in the District of Columbia, and make 
uniform quarantine regulations in regard to com- 
merce with foreign nations and between the 
States. This bureau is also to be charged with 
the duty of obtaining information about the sani 
tary condition of foreign ports. 





In England the “labor war’’ is still raging 
fiercely, causing great suffering and increased 
depression in trade. In Liverpool it is estimated 
that from 30,000 to 35,000 men are now “on 
strike,’ and are not only voluntarily idle them- 
selves, but force other laborers to abandon work. 
Mobs of strikers crowd certain parts of the city, 
and engage in deeds of violence, defying the po- 
lice authorities. 





In February occur the grandest balls of the 
season, and of these the Charity Ball is always 
regarded as the crowning event. For twenty- 
two years it has seemed to increase in brilliancy 
and popularity each year, and has almost invari- 
ably been a decided financial success. This sea- 
son was no exception, and the Nursery and 
Child’s Hospital was the recipient of a goodly 
increase of funds to its treasury. 





A celebration of the centenary of the birth of 
Thomas Moore, the poet, is proposed to be held 
in Dublin on the 28th of next May. 





One of the features of the twenty-sixth annual 
ball of the Liederkranz Society was a tableau of 
unusual brilliancy and picturesque beauty, in 
which appeared Prince Carnival, Bacchus, and 
Terpsichore. The prince was represented in the 
act of uniting in marriage the God of Wine and 
the Muse of Dancing. Around Prince Carnival 
were gathered merry pages, heralds, bacchantes, 
danseuses, court jesters, harlequins, and satyrs. 


The funeral services of Richard Henry Dana 
were entirely unostentatious, being held at his 
late residence in Boston, and attended only by 
members of the family, relatives, and intimate 
friends of the deceased. The remains were in- 
closed in a plain rose-wood coffin, on which was 
a silver plate bearing simply the name and date 
of birth and death, and there was no floral dis- 
lay. The poet Longfellow, Oliver Wendell 
1olmes, and other literary men were present. 





The Lenox Library has lately come into pos- 
session of a curious relic—a terrestrial globe 
bought a quarter of a century ago in the streets 
of Paris. This globe is believed to be one of the 
oldest in existence, having been made probably 
about 1510. 





The walking mania is upon us, nor is it likely 
to be dissipated by such a trifling circumstance 
as that of a woman who is attempting to walk 
3000 quarter miles in 3000 consecutive quarter 
hours falling on the track in a fainting fit. This 
only necessitates the performer to begin again. 
The walking mania must have its day. 


The ‘Egyptian National Bank,” with a capi- 
tal of £4,000,000, has been formed at Alexandria, 
under the auspices of the Minister of Finance. 


The Birmingham Central Library, recently de- 
stroyed by fire, was built about fourteen years 
ago. To the Shakspearean collection which it 
contained — 8000 volumes—many scholars of 
France, Germany, and America had made valu- 
able contributions. 





Without danger of making a mistake, Mrs. 
Hannah Green may be mentioned among the 
“oldest inhabitants.’? She recently died at the 
Home of the Little Sisters of the Poor, in Phila- 
delphia, at the age of one hundred and fourteen. 
She was born in the county of Donegal, Ireland. 





General reports come from California to the 
effect that the people are suffering a very severe 
winter. The San Francisco Bulletin undertakes 
to inquire into the “ facts’’ of this “ harsh sea- 
son.’’ These are that for six or seven weeks 
there has been a white frost almost every morn- 
ing; that almost every day has had its bright 
sunshine; but there has not been ice enough 
any where for skating, and of snow the native 
Californian has no knowledge, unless he ascends 
the Sierra Nevada; nor has there been any wind 
to speak of during this frosty period. The Bulle- 
tin, after enlarging upon these facts, adds: ** But 
this is the kind of weather that is passing among 
us for an arctic visitation. The evidences of our 
hard climate surroundings are that an overcoat 
is essential morning and evening, that there is 
sometimes positive pleasure in sitting before the 
cheerful grate, and that an extra blanket at night 
imparts comfort. But chamber windows can be 
kept open all day, so that the sun can stream 
through. Doors looking out on gardens or flow- 
er patches can stand ajar. In short, there is 
nothing required to gain complete harmony with 
one’s environment but brisker motion and great- 
er activity than usual.”’ 





German papers announce a discovery of much 
interest to the musical world, that Of a iarge 
portion of the missing works of Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach. We give the story for what it is 
worth, Convinced that the long-lost ** Passion 
Music”’ and Christmas oratorios might yet be 
brought to light, Herr Robert Franz commenced 
a systematic research in every place where the 
great master had been known to reside. After 
much fruitless labor, he arrived at the seat of 
the Witzthun family, and one day, when in the 
garden, noticed that the young trees were bound 
with strips of paper to prevent the bark from 
being scored by the supports to which they were 
tied. A closer inspection showed that the paper 
bore the beautiful notation of Bach, and turning 
to the gardener, Herr Franz besought him to 
say whence the precious manuscript had come. 
The reply was to the effect that in the loft there 
had been several chests full of old music, and as 
it was of no use to any one, he had made it serve 
instead of leather for binding up the saplings, 
adding that he had done so for some time, and 
found the result highly satisfactory. Herr Franz 
hastened to the loft, when he was rewarded by 
finding a chest yet untouched, and filled to the 
brim with manuscript, which consisted of no 
less than 120 violin sonatas. His joy was dash- 
ed, however, by the certainty that the precious 
* Passion Music’’ had long ago gone to bind up 
the trees, and had irrecoverably perished through 
exposure to the weather. 
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Crépe de Chine Neck-Tie. 


Ts neck-tie consists of a straight piece of pale blue crépe de 
Chine four inches and three-quarters wide and forty inches long, 
which is trimmed on the ends with lace insertion an inch and a 
quarter wide, folds of crépe de Chine, application figures, and lace. 
The application figures are worked on white crépe lisse with blue 
and green shaded silk floss in satin and tent stitch. 


Silk Neck-Tie. 


Tuts neck-tie of navy blue silk cut on the bias is four inches and 
a half wide, forty-five inches long, and pointed on the ends, which 
are trimmed with embroidery worked on white tulle with colcred 
silk and gold thread. For this embroidery transfer the design 
given by Fig. 45, Supplement, to linen, baste on the tulle, and work 
the outlines in chain stitch with colored silk. The lace stitches 
and bars are worked with fine gold thread. Cut away the tulle be- 
neath the bars, and edge the embroidery with picots of gold thread. 


Crépe de Chine Neck-Tie. 


Tats neck-tie is made of a piece of maize crépe de Chine fifty- 
three inches long and eight inches wide, which is shirred closely 
at a distance of one inch, two inches, three inches and three-quar- 
ters, four inches and a half, and five inches and a quarter from each 
end. Sew up the neck-tie on the sides, and trim the ends with 
two rows of pleated Breton lace three inches wide. 


Linen and Lace Collars and Cuffs, Figs. 1-4. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—The collar and cuffs are made of double linen, 
and are trimmed with lace insertion a quarter of an inch wide and 
lace three-quarters of an inch wide. The material is cut away 
underneath the insertion 

Figs. 8 and 4.—For the collar cut of linen two pieces from Fig. 
22, Supplement, and one piece from Fig. 20. Trim the lower parts 
of the collar on the back corners with satin stitch embroidery 














Fig. 1.—Puiain anp Fievrep Six Receprion Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


worked with white cotton, edge all the parts with woven hem- 
stitching and with Spanish lace an inch wide, and set the neck into 
the double binding cut from Fig. 21. Join the binding with the 
upper part of the collar, which is edged with hem-stitching and 
lace, embroidered in the corners, and turned down on the latter. 
The seam made by setting on the upper collar is covered with lace. 
The cuffs, which are worn over the sleeves, are cut from Fig. 23, 
and trimmed to match the collar. 


Lace and Ribbon Fraise. 


To make this fraise cut a binding of Swiss muslin thirteen inches 
and three-quarters long, edge it at the top and bottom with pleated 
Breton lace an inch and a quarter wide, which is headed with a puff 
of India muslin underlaid with pale blue ribbon. Trim the front cor- 
ners with lace as shown by the illustration, and join them with ends 
of pale blue satin ribbon an inch and three-quarters wide, which are 
trimmed with lace and with loops and ends of similar ribbon. 


Hand Screens, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue screen Fig. 1 is covered on the front with moss green marabout 
feathers, in which is fastened a bouquet of red and white rose-buds, 











Fig. 1.—Liven anp Lace 
Cottar.—[See Fig. 2.] 





Smu.x Necx-Tie. 


For design see Supplement, 
No. IX., Fig. 45. 


sprays of mignonette and 
forget-me-nots, and brown- 
ish leaves. It is trimmed 
besides with butterflies of 
red, green, and blue change- 
able feathers, and is cover- 
ed on the wrong side with 
white satin. The screen is 
bound with a silver edge, 
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Fig. 2.—Gros Gratin Dinner Dress. 
For description see Supplement, 
and furnished with a handle of carved wood inlaid with silver, Other 
feathers may be substituted, if desired. 

The screen Fig. 2 is covered on the outside with gray ostrich 
feathers, and trimmed with brown velvet and satin leaves, gilt grass- 
es, and scabieuses of gold thread. The wrong side is covered with 
black satin, and the handle is of carved wood inlaid with silver, 


Chignons, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue chignon Fig. 1 is composed of two torsades, one of which is 
arranged in a diadem, while the other forms a knot in the centre, and 
is fastened with a comb ornamented with gold balls. 

For the chignon Fig. 2 divide the hair lengthwise into two parts, and 
each part into two strands, which are twisted together. Pin up one 
of these twisted strands in a coil, arrange the second strand around 
the coil, and fasten three tortoise-shell combs ornamented with gold 
balls into the chignon as shown by the illustration. 


Felt Hat for Young Girl. 
Tuts brown felt hat with low crown and broad brim is trimmed 
with a long brown ostrich feather and with loops and ends of gros 
grain ribbon. 





Fig. 2.—Curr ror Cotiar, 
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Fig. 1.—Cuenon. 





Fig. 1.—Empossep VeLvet Basque, 


Back.—[For Front, see Page 153.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIIL, Figs. 38-44. 
Fig. 2.—Dress ror Evperi* 

For description see S-/P!ement. 
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form the basket. Take two strips of shaving, and measuring 
round the top of the bowl, allow a little for overlapping, and 
form them into hoops, sewing the ends together. Place the 
shavings in clear cold water for fiftee, minutes, then dry 
out the superfluous moisture by placing they in the folds of 


a soft cloth; this will render them so pliabs that thev can 


be readily curved into graceful form, and easii; sewed with 
needle and thread. 
In selecting the shavings take those of the best cupy and 






uniform thickness, for it will be observed that some iee of 
exquisite colors—golden, pale straw, and buff—with 
markings of orange and brown, which, when finished, ars 
fine as rich autumn leaves. 

Cut a card-board pattern of a leaf, using some stiff con- 
ventional form rather than an irregular natural one: for 
instance, let it be (for a basket one foot in diameter) about 
four inches long, two inches wide at bottom, gradually sloped 
and gracefully curved out to four inches at two-thirds of the 
length, then cut straight (horizontally) for half an inch, and 
gradually rounded up to a point in the centre 

Four of these are to be glued together, placing a rough 
and smooth side together, and putting the two upper ones 
on a smooth board. A midrib is cut out from the centre, 
the incision being about the sixteenth of an inch in the cen- 
tre, and gradually diminishing to a mere slit about half an 
inch from each end. Of course these leaves must be very 

Crérpe pe Carne Neck-Tie. accurately cut and carefully glued, using enough liquid to 
merely cover the surface, then applying a heavy weight to 
ORNAMENTAL WORK | = ar mtg aero yong ans te -~ pray 
DPD Th’ @ AVINAY with a damp sponge or cloth lle Gamp these leaves 
OF PINE SHAVINGS. | should be curved into graceful shape, so that when sewed 
( N examining the long delicate | round the hoop at the top they will turn over toward the 
curls that form beneath the | bottom. 
carpenter’s plane as he swiftly Inch-wide shavings constitute the basket, which is formed 
passes it over the slab of white | in double layers, and woven into “ lattice” or “ basket” work 
pine, we can easily imagine that a | over the bowl, and sewed between the hoops at the top. A 
naturally inventive genius might | long one (thirty inches, more or less) extends across the 
readily create some ornamental | centre, and over the top forms a handle, the ends being 


ach 
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“ Fig. 3.—Linen AND Lace CoLar. 
Fig. 4.—Curr vor COLLAR, gee Fig. 4.—{For pattern see Supple- 
Fic. 3.—(For pattern see Supple- ment, No. IIL, Figs, 20-22.) 
ment, No, IIL, Fig. 23.] 
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Figed.—Satis Evenina Dress. Fig. 2.—FattLe anp Frowrrep Gauze Eventne Dress. 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 


class of work from such a fine material. It was, therefore, with real sat- | united in the centre, and leaves of three sizes ornamenting each 
isfaction and but little surprise that, upon looking at a number of ele- | side, commencing with two large ones at the edge of the basket, 
gant fancy articles a short time since, we found they were made of pine | then two smaller ones above, and the third and smallest near 
shavings by German artists. the centre, all the points turning downw ard, and the ends united 
These articles consisted of a pair of photograph frames, a card-basket, | at top, where a band of shaving, notched out on each edge, cov- 
a set of toilette cases, and a large jardinigre ; but many other household | ers the ends and stitches. The basket thus formed, paint it 
elegances may be ornamented with the delicate and exquisitely colored | over with a layer of thick, smooth, gum-arabic mucilage, and 
wood shavings, and a fertile imagination will readily conceive and cre- | place in the bow! until dry, when it will be quite stiff and firm ; 
ate new forms of beauty after once learning the art. then finish with two coats of dammar varnish, and when dry, 
The materials and implements required for this beautiful work are | adorn with bows of ribbon on each side and on top, and a full 
neither numerous nor expensive, consisting of the shavings themselves, | quilling or ruching of inch-wide ribbon around the inner edge. 


some fine white glue, a sharp-pointed knife, the smallest-sized brad-awl A shallow basket six inches in diameter, made over a round 

or stiletto, a pair of small sharp-pointed scissors, needle and thread, and | dish, makes a beautiful card-receiver, and a wooden bowl, orna- 

- ‘ 7 ‘ the best dammar varnish. mented as just described, will form an elegant hanging basket 

“KIN Deeg” Fig. 4.—Casuurre Dress anp Fig. 5.—Ptain axp Srripep Wooten A person with some artistic = re — vad = at for grow ing pa the wate weed seeming a charming con- 

age 182.]] Sictnrenne MANTELET. Dress,—Front.—[For Back, see P. 152.] effective by finishing them up with colors either in Indian ink anc trast to the _ re = € om tages . ng er ‘5 pl «wate 
; ; sepia or tints in water-colors. The picture-frames were made of plain pine wood, and w 

; For description eee MP gaiien ok Geneription bee Sap: As the most simple piece of work we will first describe the card- | embellished with a narrow edge of shaving cut in points one 

eens ‘ecaame eine basket, to make which take a number of half-inch shavings, or divide | inch in length and half an inch wide; then clusters of margue- 

—LADLIB§SPRING DRESSES. * those cut with a one-inch plane, and having a wooden or china bowl of | rites, made by sewing the damp pliable shavings, cut into innu- 





size desired, and with rounded bottom, use it as a mould over which to | merable slender petals, on circles of card-board; these were 
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surrounded by large notched leaves and sprays of 
ivy uniting the four elusters on the top, bottom, 
and sides of the ovals. A 

The toiletie set, consisting of hair-brush and 
comb-case, haj-receiver, hair-pin basket, and pin- 
cushion bastet, was similar to the basket de- 
scribed, tt finished up in Indian ink and sepia, 
with tetches of dead white, a line of black around 
eacpeaf, and the midrib shaded out in form of 
at The jardinigre was a wooden pail, with 
pur slender supports three feet long, curving 
outward ; the shavings cut into long-pointed leaves 
one inch wide and three long, gracefully curved, 
covered the entire pail like scales, and formed a 
full brim over the edge, where they were cut into 
four-inch lengths. This was placed in a wooden 
bowl covered with three rows of the pointed 
leaves, turned upward and arranged so that the 
lower row of points came between those of the 
upper, nailed on with small brads. A hoop 
around the four supports held this bowl, and a 
small one two feet below encircled and drew 
them nearer together at this point, from which 
place they again diverged. These wire hoops 
and supports were black, and embellished with 
narrow shavings wound round them in crossed 
coils, Chains made of three-inch lengths of nar- 
row shavings (each link held by a stitch until 
dry) were festooned from the upper hoop, and 
made a most unique finish to this elegant recep- 
tacle. Flowers and other similar ornaments may 
be easily cut from the soft wood, and there is 
scarcely any limit to the uses to which this beau- 
tiful work may be applied. 

The description given of the basket, and the 
mode of finishing there mentioned, will apply to 
all classes of this work. 
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ALL OR NOTHING. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FOURTH. 
ALL OR NOTHING. 


Wovnnen, she had fled! The instinct of the 
stricken creature that would hide from the herd 
was strong in Janet, and fostered by all the asso- 
ciations of her past, fed by the qualities and the 
defects of her character. Many a woman not 
nearly so good as she, not so lofty, not so single- 
minded, would have better borne such a blow— 
would have seen the fair structure of her faith, 
her hope, her trust, and her happiness levelled to 
the earth by one fell stroke, and have turned her, 
after the first shock of the devastation had passed 
away, to the building up, out of the shattered frag- 
ments, of some sort of shelter for her forlorn head. 
Many a woman not so good as she, not so lofty, 
not so single-minded, would have applied the test 
of duty to the position, and the standard of ex- 
pediency likewise, and, with whatever suffering, 
made up her mind to her fate. With Janet, how- 
ever, no such thing could be. It would be impos- 
sible for any words to convey what she suffered 
in the interval between the laying forever of the 
haunting question that had pursued her, since a 
very little while after her marriage, in the deep 
grave of a dreadful certainty, by Dunstan’s words, 
and the merciful dropping of the veil of illness 
between her and external things. The agony of 
a score of deaths was in that uprooting of all the 
foundations of her life, in the fear and loneliness 
of a lost heart cast out from the fire and food of 
love to cold which shall not abate its rigor and 
hunger that shall not cease to gnaw for evermore. 

Her first coherent thought, wher: the numbness 
that had held her bound while the “leprous distill- 
ment” was poured into her ear gave way, and she 
could move, was that she must get away at once; 
and while she lay upon the floor of her room, 
her face downward on her hands, and when she 
dragged herself to the door, with a horror of con- 
fronting Julia, in which there was the beginning 
of frenzy, her brain seemed to be turned into an 
anvil, on which a hammer was beating, and the 
echo of every stroke said, “How? how?” When 
she emerged from the stupor of illness, it was 
with a perfectly clear recollection of all that had 
occurred, and it was to resume, in undiminished 
weight, the load that had been lifted from her, 
for the interval during which life and death were 
contending for the possession of her. She expe- 
rienced then the sense that at one time or another 
comes to most of us, that of a dual existence, in 
which there is no relation between the condition 
of the body and that of the mind; for there she 
lay, calm and quiet, a model patient for quiescent 
answering to “treatment,” gaining a little in con- 
valescence each day, and all the time there was 
ruin and desolation in her heart, and in her mind 
a fixed purpose at utter variance with all that 
surrounded her, She used to feel glad in those 
days that she was so weak: she would have suf- 
fered more had she been stronger; but as it was, 
she had many an interval of vagueness, in which 
the tired mind rested, many a doze of the thoughts: 
and though their wide-awake complexion never 
changed, there was relief in the sense of some- 
thing deferred that came to her with those lapses. 

Then, too, she was so closely watched, the tend- 
ing of her was so faithful, that she was bound to 
absolute self-control, and that was very well for 
her. Had any thing been evident in her which 
was not readily to be accounted for by her illness, 
she would straightway have been questioned by 
Julia or by Mrs. Cathcart, or perhaps, if mention 
had been made of it to him, by Captain Dunstan 
himself; and from the possibility of that she 
shrank with dread which would have impelled 
her to any amount of effort at concealment. Her 
very truth and loyalty were dangerous to her 
now, for they precluded even the perception 
by her of a middle course, as dictated by any 








thought for cireumstances : they brought her face 
to face with her own belief and her own declara- 
tion that in the tie of marriage there must be 
found all or nething. She must get away; but 
how? This was the question that haunted her 
now—since the first one had been silenced by the 
terrible answer—all through the beautiful long 
days of early summer, while the woods and the 
fields and the gardens she so dearly loved were 
putting on their fairest garments of greenery and 
delicate-scented blossom to please her eyes, when 
they should shine again with the old brightness 
of her health and youth, and also while those 
eyes were held waking by her trouble in the brief 
darkness, to close for their respite of still sleep 
before the early dawn. 

Janet had at times the strangest feeling, as 
though he were dead—a feeling which, when the 
spell of it was on her, did not yield even to his 
presence. After she became able to observe 
what was passing around her—how much he had 
been with her during the worst of her illness she 
never asked or knew—she was aware that he 
came several times during the day to inquire how 
she was, to sit a little while in her room, speak- 
ing softly with her attendants, or with Julia or 
Amabel, for either was almost always with her; 
but he spoke little to herself, and did not seem 
surprised at her silence. At first the sight of 
him and the sound of his voice caused her such 
intense pain that she could conceal it only by a 
superhuman effort, and thence arose her habit 
of keeping her eyes closed while he was in the 
room—a habit which escaped notice except by 
one person. Amabel observed those closed eye- 
lids, and heard the sigh that accompanied the 
lifting of them when Captain Dunstan went away. 
When several hours elapsed without her seeing 
him, Janet would get that strange feeling over 
her as if he were dead, or, still more frequently, 
as if she herself were dead, and all that had hap- 
pened had been left behind in a world with which 
she had nothing henceforth to do, but whose shad- 
owy memories pursued her with unrelenting ea- 
gerness, and put her to unremitting pain. This 
was the more tranquil of the two moods between 
which she alternated, and it became less frequent 
as she grew stronger and drew nearer to health. 
The other mood was one of fierce and fiery suf- 
fering, in which the past mocked, the present tor- 
tured, and the future terrified her—one in which 
she recounted to herself her own story with all 
the bitterness of deadly jealousy and all the sick- 
ening anguish of despair. 

The past that mocked her was a past in which 
she had dreamed but one dream, cherished but 
one love, in which she might have been happy 
with her dream, with her love, asking for nothing 
beyond them. But the friend who had filled her 
life with blessings had unconsciously overthrown 
them all by one action. Janet did not know, or 
care to know, how it was that Mrs. Drummond 
had made that revelation to Dunstan which had 
been the ruin of the life she longed and purposed 
to bless exceedingly; she did not know how her 
old friend had found out the secret of her love. 
When there arose from her heart the voiceless 
ery, “Oh, my dear one, how could you have done 
this to me !—how could you, who knew me so well, 
know me so little!” there was not mingled with 
it any blame of Mrs. Drummond. She had read 
the girl’s heart, and had laid open the page be- 
fore another reader; and so, with the best inten- 
tions, she had undone the work of several of her 
own past years, 

Very differently did Janet think of Dunstan. 
Against him at times there rose up in her heart 
a hot and bitter anger—such anger as can only 
co-exist with love, because its agony could have 
no more superficial source. 

He knew she loved him, and he married her 
for the sake of “gratitude.” The word was his 
own; he had made the avowal in her hearing! 
He had done this false, horrible, and cruel thing, 
against which her love, her pride, her dignity, her 
medesty, her self-respect, revolted almost equally. 
Because she had given him money, and he owed 
her “ gratitude,” he had taken herself, and put a 
false face on the transaction! He had deceived 


her, he had utterly sacrificed her to his own pride, 


to what he supposed to be his conscience, his sense 
of what he owed to her and himself. He had 
done this because it was comparatively easy for 
him to discharge his debt in this way, in that the 
woman he loved was unattainable by him. Janet’s 
proud heart, its gentleness overborne for the time 
by the stronger feeling, was wrung with the agony 
of this thought. He had so little understood, so 
little cared to understand her, that he had not 
felt he was doing her a wrong, deadly, unspeak- 
able, unpardonable, though it were never to be 
revealed to her in this world—a wrong which 
every day of their lives passed together, while she 
lived in the fools’ paradise of a lie, intensified. 
He had thought to repay her for fortune by mar- 
riage ; how had he proposed to repay her for love ? 
What a base imitation was that which had, in- 
deed, never quite deceived her, though she had 
not known the origin or been able to define the 
nature of the disappointment and the doubt that 
had beset her ! 

What a pure and single-hearted devotion hers 
had been! with what humility and unbounded 
grateful joy she had loved him, regarding herself 
as the most absolutely fortunate of women, and 
resting in the belief that the love that had been 
his sole motive for marrying her must, although 
it could not approach her own, be the strongest 
and the deepest of his feelings too! When the 
sense of disappointment with which she had vain- 
ly struggled importuned her most, when the doubt 
she vainly resisted made most head against her 
peace, she was wont to assure herself of this. 
He had married her because he loved her, and if 
aay thing so dreadful as his coming to regret it 
should happen—for the haunting whisper took 
this form sometimes—the fault would be her own. 
But now there was no more of this humble, dep- 
recating mood for Janet-—a mood which might, 





perchance, had no catastrophe disturbed it, have 
helped her much in that inevitable transition from 
an unrealizable ideal to the actualities of a very 
tolerable sort of life, as human lives are, which 
in the ordinary course of experience and training 
lay before her. By becoming her husband Dun- 
stan had done her an intolerable wrong, the only 
wrong, perhaps, which he could have done her 
and found no plea for him in her heart, which 
was so entirely his; and the very unity of her 
nature, the absolute absence in her of the faculty 
of comprehending compromise, made it impossi- 
ble that she should regard that wrong in what 
others would call a reasonable light. She had 
been the victim of a polite sham from the first ; 
it had all been nothing. Among the many sources 
whence Janet drew waters of bitterness during 
those terrible days was that of her own increased 
knowledge of the way of looking at things com- 
mon to her husband and to the “ world” he had 
lived in, to which he belonged, to which she was 
altogether alien. 

Unless she could conceal from him what she 
had learned, and get away without an explanation, 
she might have to endure the torture of remon- 
strance from-him, of persuasion, perhaps of in- 
credulous surprise; and that she could not bear. 
He had married her from “gratitude,” without 
love; he had married her loving another woman ; 
and he would, it might be, say to her that this, in- 
deed, was so, but that she should have no cause 
to complain of him—had he not said just that to 
Julia ?—and she must make the best of it; that 
married people, with good tempers and good man- 
ners, and a good fortune, might get on very well 
together without romance. She had heard more 
than once some such treason and blasphemy as 
this spoken in the world of which she had had a 
glimpse, and she had revolted against it, even as 
only an external heresy, which in no way could 
profane the sanctuary of that loyal love which 
was poor Janet’s sole religion. To hear such 
treason and blasphemy from him would be more 
than she could, more than she need, endure. She 
must do any thing rather than incur the risk of 
having to listen to it. He would try to keep her 
with him for the sake of appearances, out of con- 
sideration for the world which he prized and de- 
ferred to—the world which she neither loved nor 
hated, but simply did not take into account at all ; 
which had no meaning for the bereft and betray- 
ed heart that had been worshipping a phantom, 
and found it had made itself air. Not by any un- 
kind means, for Dunstan was essentially a gentle- 
man, but by persuasion which would torture her, 
and reason which would be the most terrible kind 
of folly to a woful mind like hers; but he would 
respect her last request—that she might be left 
unmolested when the thing was done and over, 
and the gulf was set between them. She never 
asked herself how she was to bear the separation 
from him, how the long slow days would pass 
with her. It had all become impossible; it was 
all as though it had never been, save for the false- 
hood and the ruin and the pity of it; and there 
was no form or shape in the future for her, who, 
held in bonds of pain and weakness by the pres- 
ent, was bent only on flight from the treason and 
betrayal of the past. 

How the horrid tenacity of her memory tor- 
mented her! She had taxed it but little save with 
records of Dunstan, and it held them with scrupu- 
lous faith. She lived again through every hour 
of the time before the news of Mr. Thornton’s 
death had reached her husband, and realized that 
from that moment the question which had haunt- 
ed her had taken voice; and then, trying to see 
clearly into a mental condition hardly compre- 
hensible by her transparent truthfulness and one- 
ness of soul, she discerned that the husband who 
had loved her never, whose debt of “ gratitude” 
had unexpectedly become so irksome, because a 
barrier between himself and the woman whom he 
had loved always was removed, would surely come 
to hate her. From that hour there had been be- 
fore his mind’s eye the image of Laura, not as the 
wife of another, parted from himself by her own 
act and choice, hopelessly out of his reach, the 
object of a regret vague and fading—deadly wrong 
to Janet as such an image was—but the mocking 
picture of what might have been but for Janet’s 
unfortunate love, and his own disproportionate 
and untimely “gratitude.” Thenceforth Janet's 
presence became an active evil. His wife was no 
longer the mere obligatory accompaniment of his 
fortune and position ; she was the living obstacle 
to his happiness, the woman who stood between 
him and Laura, free now and to be won. How 
if Laura were won, and once more by another, 
and the pangs of jealousy were again to seize on 
Dunstan, as, together with the pangs of despised 
love, they had seized on Janet? From the pic- 
ture that her imagination conjured up she shrank 
with terror—from the thought that he might 
come to hate her, after the polite and disguised 
fashion of household hatreds among people of the 
world, no doubt, but with all that repulsion which 
love of Laura would lend to the feeling in it. He 
would come to hate her when he should see be- 
side her the aerial image of the woman who, but 
for her, might sit at his table and slumber on 
his breast; the woman whose husband had been 
happy, and had loved her, and was dead. 

Yes, he would hate her, and nothing that she 
could do could hinder that hatred. For she could 
not die, Until great suffering comes to the young 
they are apt to think that if it should come they 
will be able to escape from it by death; the first 
tight grip it takes of them teaches them that it 
is not so. While Janet was very ill she had no 
memory of her sorrow; and when she awoke to 
it clearly, without transition, she knew that she 
was not going to die. Yes, he would hate her, and 
with cause, for she must while she lived represent 
to him the weapon of fate wherewith he had been 
opposed and defeated. And she must bear that 
knowledge; but at least she need never read it 
in his face, hear it in his voice, look at him with 
the sense that it was stirring at his heart. Free- 





dom to him or to herself it was not in her power 
to give; but she could go far from him, and, until 
his freedom should be granted him by the hand 
that can not err from justice and from mercy, no 
word or sign from her should reach him more. 

With all her senses perfectly untroubled, and 
with her friends about her, Janet, living in a 
world infinitely apart from them, made her plans. 
Sometimes she wondered in a vague way that it 
did not grieve her to think of a parting forever 
between herself and these friends. It did not. 
She loved them; she knew all their solicitude and 
care; she knew that they would grieve when she 
was gone; but she felt no grief on that account. 
There was no more room, no more strength, in 
Janet’s heart for sorrow. Julia had been brave 
and truthful in what she said to Dunstan. She 
had understood in part what he had done. She 
had at least a true woman’s perception that for a 
man to marry a woman from any other motive 
than love is a cruel deed, and an outrage, however 
disguised, to honor. Janet was grateful to Julia, 
and she liked to think, whenever she could divert 
her thoughts from their centre of pain, of Julia 
as a happy wife. That would be soon, they told 
her, and then Julia would forget her, or at least 
cease to grieve about her. And Amabel? It was 
different with regard to her. Numbed as were 
Janet’s feelings, all but one, she was not insensible 
to that difference. She did not forget the prom- 
ise she had made to Amabel, nor how strangely 
Amabel had pressed her for a renewal of it on 
that wedding day from the remembrance of which 
she shrank in terror. Nor did she mean to be 
unfaithful to it. Janet knew that, no matter to 
what pain she put her, she might trust Amabel ; 
and many an hour did she lie still, or sit in the 
deep old-fashioned arm-chair by the window—as 
she had seen Mrs. Drummond sit musing in the 
by-gone years—and holding the girl’s hand in 
hers, ponder over the project which was to be 
put in-execution when her strength returned, with 
a great pity and hope for Amabel in her poor 
tired heart. 

“Tt will be hard on her at first,” Janet would 
think, “ but well for her in the end. Sir Wilfrid 
will come back with Mr. Sandilands, and he will 
come to his friend when I am here no longer. I 
dare say he will blame me heavily, even if he 
knows all about the woman whom my husband 
loves, for men stand by men. And he will fall 
in love with Amabel this time. She will be very 
happy with him, and will not fret about his ‘ pass- 
ing’ fancy for me, for she will not have been de- 
ceived.” 

At this time she was unaware of the close scru- 
tiny with which Amabel was observing her, and 
she little thought how nearly the curious gift of 
intuition and of sympathy which her friend pos- 
sessed was enabling her to discover her secret. 
“There is an arrow in her heart,” Amabel had 
said to herself, early in Janet’s convalescence, 
“and the hand that shot it is her husband’s.” 
From that moment, without questioning her by 
so much as a look, she seconded Janet’s wishes. 
No less clearly than she perceived Janet’s state 
of mind did Amabel discover that the intimation 
of Janet’s wish that he should go to London was 
welcome to Captain Dunstan, and that there was 
something more in his acceptance of it than the 
not unnatural gladness with which a man escapes 
from a scene of dullness and illness when things 
are on the mend, and he can take a holiday cred- 
itably. 

When the intelligence of Mrs. Monroe’s death 
was sent to Janet, those with her felt great un- 
easiness with respect to the effect that it might 
have upon her. It affected her but slightly. She 
said little to Julia on the subject, and Julia thought 
she had so long looked for the event that she had 
grown accustomed to think of her sister-in-law as 
forever passed away out of her own life. But 
Amabel knew better. To her Janet said, briefly, 
“She has her wish at last, and he too. Am I to 
grudge that to them for my poor sake?” 

There was no sorrow at all in Janet’s thoughts 
of her sister-in-law ; on the contrary, she thought 
of her with unselfish congratulation, with sinless 
envy. There was one in the deathless world 
whose heaven had been incomplete until she join- 
ed him there. To Janet the deathless world it- 
self could not give that especial happiness. That 
night Janet took from a drawer of the old bureau 
a packet of letters—among its contents were all 
those which Mrs. Monroe had written to her since 
she left England—and carefully read them 
through. There were none of very recent date ; 
there were some of years ago. From the latter 
Janet selected a few, which she placed in a pocket 
of her travelling-bag ; from those relating to Mrs. 
Monroe’s sojourn at Nice she made some careful 
memoranda, and then she burned the letters. 


The train by which Janet travelled to London 
arrived in time to enable her to cross the Chan- 
nel the same night. 

The steamer which carried her to Calais was 
the same in which she and Dunstan had crossed 
to Dover on their return to England. A dreary 
wonder fell upon her as she recognized the cabin 
and the stewardess, and felt absolutely secure 
from recognition herself. As well she might; 
for who, even though the constant press of stran- 
gers had not intervened to blunt impressions, 
could have seen in the pale-faced, sad-eyed young 
woman, in deep, plain mourning, her hair com- 
pletely hidden by the white border of an English 
widow’s cap, who sat in a corner of the cabin, 
with a leather bag at her feet, the beautiful, rich- 
ly dressed, assiduously waited on lady, whose 
servants had made such a fuss about the amount 
and quality of accommodation for her and them- 
selves, and whose equipment included every ac- 
cessory of travelling fashion ? 

Twenty-four hours after she left Bevis, Janet 
was seated in the parlor of a humble little con- 
vent in a remote quarter of Paris, where the sur- 
roundings are of a squalid enough order, but where 
high walls shut in and lofty trees shelter the quiet 
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unseen lives that are passed in teaching the chil- 
dren of the poorest among the poor, and succor- 
ing the aged sick. In a superior but still hum- 
ble portion of the house a few ladies resided as 
boarders, and Janet was waiting to see whether 
she could be received among the number. Pres- 
ently a mild, grave woman in the dress of a re- 
ligieuse entered the room, holding in her hand a 
faded letter. It was one of those which Janet 
had put away in the corner of her travelling-bag. 

She bowed to Janet, who rose with nervous 
anxiety plainly to be read in every feature, and 
said in French : 

“Our Reverend Mother remembers Madame 
Monroe perfectly—that dear little widow who 
was here with us in her first days of great mourn- 
ing—and she sees that madame is of her family, 
and dear to her. This letter is enough. Our 
Reverend Mother will receive madame.” 

[ro BE OONTINUED.] 








CRACOW. 


OLAND is about the last country to which 
one thinks of going for mountain scenery. 
Prussia is flat enough; but Prussia has got the 
Hartz. Russia is worse; yet Russia, as we have 
learned to know, is bounded by the Caucasus, 
which exceeds in height and scarcely yields in 
beauty to the Swiss Alps. But Poland suggests 
only boundless plains and monotonous forests, 
muddy rivers winding slowly through long tracts 
of marsh into a shallow sea. Such romance as 
the country has to most of us it derives from its 
sufferings, and from the vision of bands of insur- 
gents eluding the pursuit of Russian colunins in 
the depths of those pathless woods. 

Nevertheless, Poland has a mountain region, 
and a very noble and beautiful region it is. Only 
let it be remembered that to the geographer Po- 
land does not mean merely the Poland of this cen- 
tury, which has now been made politically a part 
of Russia, but old Poland as it stood before the 
partition; or, to be more exact, that country in 
which the Polish race dwells, and over which the 
Polish tongue is still spoken, That is to say, Po- 
land includes Galicia, now a province of the Aus- 
trian Empire; but in tongue, religion, habits, his- 
tory, and sentiment just as representative of old 
Poland as Warsawitself. And it is in Galicia that 
the Polish Alps lie. Some seventy miles to the 
south-southwest of Cracow, the hills which lie on 
the borders of Galicia and Hungary rise into a group 
or ridge of bold and lofty mountains, which the 
Germans generally call the Central Carpathians, 
but which the natives know by the Sclavonic name 
of Tatra. This mountain mass—which contains 
in a small area a great variety of scenery, and an 
extraordinary number of interesting peaks, lakes, 
and valleys—is most easily reached from the 
south, where a railway skirts it. But a much 
more interesting approach is from the north or 
Polish side, through the grand old city of Cra- 
cow. 

Cracow is so little visited by Englishmen—so 
very little that when an unmistakable stranger is 
seen in the streets, conjecture can assign him no 
origin more distant than Berlin—that some ac- 
count of it may not be unwelcome. It belongs 
to that melancholy but interesting class of cities 
of which Edinburgh, Dublin, Toledo, Venice, 
Trondhjem, and Kiev are examples—cities that 
have once been but are no longer capitals of in- 
dependent states. In a city like Milan or Co- 
logne every fourth or fifth generation pulls down 
the dwellings, the warehouses, even often the 
churches of its forefathers, to erect bigger or 
more commodious ones in their stead. London 
is the most conspicuous example of such ruin. 
But Cracow, like most of those sister cities just 
referred to, lost her great position as a capital 
quite suddenly, and has since then been nothing 
more than a provincial town, a sort of magnified 
county town, with few industries, and only a mod- 
erate trade. Hence the old things have stood; 
and though, to be sure, private houses have been 
modernized, still the antique character of the place 
has suffered very little. 

Cracow is the most distinctively Polish city in 
all the region which once was Poland. arsaw 
is a recent and upstart place by comparison. It 
did not become the seat of government till the 
seventeenth century, and of late years it has been 
to some extent Russified. But the older city is 
still thoroughly national. The Polish language 
is the official speech, the traditions of the depart- 
ed monarchy cling round the cathedral where 
the national heroes lie buried, and the castle, 
where the kings of the older dynasties held their 
barbaric feasts. 

Cracow lies near the southern edge of a vast 
plain—that vast plain that stretches all the way 
northward to the Baltic, and eastward to the Ural 
Mountains. On the south the country, at first 
gently undulating, rises by degrees into high hills, 
whose tops, some twenty or thirty miles distant, 
give a blue background to the landscape. It is 
a well-cultivated country, with patches of forest 
here and there, but, in the main, of open arable 
and pasture land, dotted over with frequent vil- 
lages. Across the plain, and just washing the 
city, flows the broad and sluggish Vistula, too 
muddy for beauty, too shallow for much naviga- 
tion, but still with an air of dignity about it not 
unworthy of the national river of Poland, With- 
in, the aspect of the city is curiously different 
from that of the German towns which the travel- 

ler has lately left. The streets are wider and 
more straight, and in the centre there is a great 
open square somewhat like the Meidan of the 
East, where fairs are held, and round which the 
best shops and the chief cafés are planted. The 
houses are tall and solid; some of them look as 
if they had been, and indeed probably were, the 
palaces of that turbulent old nobility whose de- 
scendants have now been reduced to poverty, or 
cherish in a hopeless exile their memories of de- 
parted greatness. The hotel in which we staid 
was one of these—a tall pile with walls thick 








enough for a medizval castle, broad stone stair- 
cases, a great gallery running on each floor round 
a court-yard, and lofty chambers in which one 
felt lost at night. The churches, whose bells 
clang without ceasing, have the same air of grand 
but somewhat ponderous gloom, Architecturally 
they are not very striking, and more interesting 
from the beautiful glass and the wood-carvings 
which one or two of them contain than from any 
peculiarities of their style, which is that of East 
Germany. 

One has frequent occasion to remark in these 
countries for how much more the influence of 
religion may count than does the influence of 
race, As Catholics who had got their Christian- 
ity from the West, the Sclavonic Poles, like the 
Sclavonic Bohemians, looked always toward the 
West, and were in intimate ecclesiastical as well 
as political relations with Germany and Hungary. 
They were, indeed, for a long time dependent on 
the Germanic Empire. Their churches, there- 
fore, are of a German Gothic, and were probably 
designed by German builders; while their kins- 
folk, the Russians, having been converted by mis- 
sionaries of the Orthodox Eastern Church, be- 
longed to an utterly different sphere, and followed 
the models of Constantinople in architecture and 
art as well as in discipline and ritual. The Ca- 
thedral of Cracow (which has been the seat of 
an archbishop for many centuries) stands on the 
only height in the city—a steep bluff overlook- 
ing the Vistula, and commanding a splendid pros- 
pect to the north and east along its winding 
shores. This bluff was probably the first inhab- 
ited part of the city, and very likely the fortified 
kernel round which it grew up. It is, in fact, an 
Acropolis, well placed both for defense and to 
command the navigation of the river. The top 
of the hill is covered by the palace of the kings 
—a huge but rather ugly mass of buildings, no 
part of which looks older than the sixteenth cen- 
tury, while most of it is evidently later. It has 
now been turned into a barrack, and its dull stuc- 
coed courts and interminable galleries are full 
of white-coated soldiers lounging about and chat- 
tering in all the tongues which an Austrian army 
speaks, Close to the palace, and squeezed in 
between it and the edge of the abrupt hill-slope, 
is the cathedral. It is a small church, which 
would go inside the nave of York Minster, and 
its exterior is ungainly. But its historical asso- 
ciations more than make up for any want of vis- 
ible majesty. It teems with monuments that call 
up the greatest names, the most striking inci- 
dents, in the long story of Poland’s greatness 
and decay. It is the Westminster Abbey of the 
Polish people. The high altar is adorned by a 
sumptuous silver shrine, under which rest the 
bones of St. Stanislas, the martyred patron saint 
of the nation, who was Bishop of Cracow, and 
slain by a ferocious king in the eleventh century. 
The chapels on both sides were most of them 
erected by one or other of the great families, and 
contain busts of them, and pictures representing 
famous scenes in Polish history. One has a qu- 
perb “Christ,” by Thorwaldsen. In the crypt 
beneath, to which you descend down a staircase 
whose top is covered by a brazen trap-door, are 
the tombs of the kings, their wives and children. 
You are led with flickering candles through a 
labyrinth of chilly vaults, and faintly discern 
amid the gloom the huge sarcophagi within which 
lie the bones of forgotten potentates—potentates 
whose very names the Western traveller has 
scarcely heard, but who ruled a kingdom larger 
than France, a kingdom that stretched from the 
Oder to the Dnieper. The earlier tombs, begin- 
ning from the twelfth century, are very rude, and 
all are plain and massive. Only two uncrowned 
heroes have been admitted into this royal sepul- 
chre, the last two heroes of the nation—and are 
they to be its last ?—Kosciusko and Poniatowski. 
They lie in the central vault, on either side of the 
coffin of John Sobieski. But the spot in the 
church which speaks most of all to a Polish 
heart is the main chapel of the choir, immediate- 
ly behind the altar of St. Stanislaus. Here Pol- 
ish sovereigns were crowned from the first build- 
ing of the cathedral down till the melancholy 
end. Here are set, facing each other, two chairs 
of state. The one is the archiepiscopal chair of 
Cracow; the other is the throne of the King of 
Poland, the throne that has so long stood empty, 
and is never to be filled again. Its gilding is 
tarnished, and the dust lies thick upon the faded 
red silk that covers it. In this bare and silent 
chapel, which once echoed to the shouts of the 
assembled nobles, it is the most pathetic emblem 
of the extinction of a powerful kingdom and the 
enslavement of a gifted people. 





HOW THEY LIVED IN PRICKET 
PLACE. 


N these days of chronic “hard times” the un- 
der-ground warfare between boarding-house 
keepers and boarders, in which each tries to get 
the most out of the other at the least expendi- 
ture, is more lively than ever; and the question 
how to keep in the shade of one’s own vine and 
fig-tree with any degree of respectability and 
comfort increases in interest. 

Must haves, because other people have, are the 
lions in the way; but there are people who man- 
age to live nicely, and have the comfort of letting 
themselves in with their own night-key through 
their own front-door, without spending any more 
than if they walked ignominiously up to the three 
pair back in some one else’s establishment. Vis- 
iting, where one is expected and longed for and 
viewed as a delightful addition to a charming 
circle, is exceedingly pleasant as an occasional 
thing; but living in other people’s houses by the 
month or year, and representing to one’s enter- 
tainers only a certain amount of figures per 
week, is not exhilarating. Nor is it good for ei- 
ther body or mind. 

There are in a certain city long rows of small, 








new-looking brick houses, undeniably red and 
painfully new—actually smelling of pine boards 
and fresh paint—with one lower window beside 
the front-door, and two rows of upper windows 
nearly as close together as the eyes in one’s head. 
The houses are cut up into closets of apartments 
instead of being left with one room on a floor, or 
at the most two; but as they are usually occu- 
pied by mechanics or working people with large 
families, indispensable needs rather than esthet- 
ic tastes are consulted in building them. 

One of these tiny boxes, however, in an out-of- 
the-way street, is far preferable to a room or 
rooms in a second or third rate boarding-house ; 
and so thought Alfred and Clarissa when they 
were first married. I went to a sort of féte 
champétre yesterday at their mansion a little way 
out of town—a delightful roomy structure with 
“ancestral acres” (or perhaps, strictly speaking, 
an acre) about it, with flower garden and vegeta- 
ble garden, and a conservatory and hot-house, 
from the latter of which came the cluster of lus- 
cious Hamburgs that lies before me glowing pur- 
ple and winy in the September sun; and I firm- 
ly believe that if it had not been for the little 
house in the row I never would have seen them 
in the large house on the hill. Clarissa had been 
brought up by a sensible aunt—the best substitute 
that can be had when one is short of parents— 
and the aunt’s good sense and her own combined 
speedily arrived at the conclusion that boarding 
was not to be thought of for the young couple, 
and that, be it ever so homely, there is no place 
like home. The aunt’s home, by-the-way, was in 
a distant village, and Alfred’s profession required 
a residence in the city, where rents seemed to be 
exorbitant until the little nests in Pricket Place 
were discovered. 

This was Aunt Rachel’s triumph, that redoubt- 
able lady having accompanied them to the city 
for a short sojourn; and putting on her bonnet 
one morning, grim and determined, she said noth- 
ing to nobody as she proceeded with a directness 
that savored of set purpose to lose herself in the 
mazes of unknown streets and avenues that seem- 
ed to lead to endless vistas far away from the 
fashionable promenades. There is a sort of fas- 
cination in exploring the terra incognita of a fa- 
miliar city; threading streets where one is al- 
most sure of not meeting a familiar face, and 
feeling a strange interest in houses that have a 
quaint sort of expression because a little different 
from what one has been accustomed to. 

For some time Miss Rachel met with no ad- 
ventures ; she wandered east, she wandered west, 
but found not what she sought, until a kindly 
fate led her to Pricket Place. It was so funny, 
the little street, and seemed to end in nothing; 
but it was eminently respectable. The houses 
were very small and very red, and they were all 
exactly alike, in two parallel rows, with the street 
between. Part of the middle of the street was 
occupied by a conical little park shaped like a 
flat-iron, and the trees in this park were very 
young and feeble-looking; but the Ss was 
green, for it was April, and the little inclosure 
made quite a respectable lung for Pricket Place 
to exercise in drawing long breaths. 

No sooner had Miss Rachel beheld the high 
fence against which the little street seemed, as it 
were, to dash its head, than she said at once, 
What a capital arrangement to shut out the great 
lumbering wagons and carts that make the city 
streets hideous with their reverberating noise! 
For if these elephants of vehicles got in, you see, 
they couldn’t get out, as there was no possibility 
of their being able to turn in Pricket Place. So 
that, after all, there is every thing in the way of 
looking at things. Some might have objected, 
on the very same grounds, to the inconvenience 
of dying in Pricket Place; but Miss Rachel very 
justly thought that what could happen but once 
in a person’s lifetime was not worth weighing 
against all the advantages. 

The houses in Pricket Place were not built in 
the florid style; there was no redundancy of or- 
nament, and doors and windows were character- 
ized by such severe simplicity that they resem- 
bled nothing so much as the slits which children 
make in the houses which they draw on their 
slates. All these dwellings had a little strip of 
green fenced in with an iron railing beside the 
front-door, and in some of the tiny court-yards 
a@ monumental urn had been raised by way of 
ornament. 

There was a placard on one of the houses at 
the farther end, setting forth that the property 
was for sale, and in a very short space of time 
Miss Rachel had obtained the key and explored 
the building. She found a kitchen and dining- 
room and little closet of a parlor on one floor, 
and three chambers, as they were called by the 
owner, on the other two floors, but only one of 
the chambers looked large enough to sleep in. 
The yard was very fair, the look-out not bad; and 
when the explorer returned to her young relatives 
in the cozy boarding-house that was quite beyond 
their means for any length of time, she told 
Clarissa that she could not do better than to in- 
vest her $3000 in this property. 

Then they all went to look at it together, and 
they speedily concluded that here was the nucleus 
of their home. But what about furniture, if Cla- 
rissa’s small dower was used in this way? This 
mountain of diffeulty vanished also; there was a 
little something, for several wedding presents had 
very sensibly come in the shape of checks; and 
then no one knows, until they try, the possibilities 
latent m packing-boxes. 

“One thing I am resolved upon,” said Clarissa, 
resolutely—‘ I will not do the house up in Swiss 
muslin and pink cambric, as though it were a 
gigantic wax doll, like Meta Gould’s ‘ cottage’ that 
she made such a talk about. I mean it to look 
livable, and I am tired to death of ‘ picturesque.’ ” 

“T am so glad!” responded Alfred. ‘ Then 
you won’t have any tidies around, I suppose. So 
far as it is reasonable to hate an inanimate thing, 
I hate a tidy.” 





The little house was bought, and so good a bar- 
gain made that there was something left for al- 


terations. They began with the outside. The 
glass over the door (there was none at the sides), 
in which a lining of hideous green paper had been 
placed, was transformed into a beautiful trans- 
parency set in a wide border of pale pink glass ; 
the red bricks were painted gray; the little court- 
yard was planted with roses—only roses, as thick 
as they could possibly grow, with rich crimson 
petals, deep blushing pink ones, and the softest 
of creamy white—some of the buds were imbed- 
ded in moss; and that tiny rosery created an at- 
mosphere of beauty about the little house. Oue 
climbing rose, of a deep velvety red, like the glow- 
ing cheek of some beautiful brunette, laid its 
wealth of color against the Quaker gray with such 
striking effect that passers-by often stopped to 
look at it. 

A simple wire trellis made a porch for the 
front-door, and over this porch were tangled vines 
that drooped over sides and front, and flung their 
graceful tendrils far and wide. Each window, 
too, had its rustic box of flowers and vines; and 
these little touches so transformed the entire 
front of the dwelling that already No. 30 stood 
apart as entirely different from the other houses 
in Pricket Place. The back-yard fences, too, were 
covered with vines, so that their ugliness was 
quite hidden, while beds of bright-hued verbenas 
and geraniums made it quite a little paradise. 

Within-doors the papering was first attacked, 
as it was simply hideous, consisting of large pat- 
terns and ugly colors. Clarissa had procured a 
bountiful supply of very common wall-paper with 
a gray back of a particularly nice shade, and 
turning this gray back outside it was found to 
answer admirably. In the corners and here and 
there, with a sort of regular irregularity, were 
broken crimson stripes ; and hall, parlor, and din- 
ing-room were all papered in the same style. 
Then Alfred stained the floors a rich dark brown, 
for Clarissa had announced her determination 
not to spend her substance in carpets; and one 
strip of crimson mossy carpeting through the 
middle of the little hall and a square of it in 
the centre of the parlor were all-sufficient for 
floor-covering. 

Clarissa had her pretty wedding presents—pic- 
tures, vases, books, busts, ete.—which furnished 
the parlor wonderfully. A large packing-box, 
with a moss mattress on it and three large moss- 
stuffed pillows against the wall, the whole cov- 
ered with some cheap woolen stuff in alternate 
stripes of crimson and a mixture of Oriental col- 
ors, made a charming sofa. Chairs sprung up as 
if by magic from various nothings; a salt-box, 
with slats properly slanted in for the back and 
covered to match the sofa, made a delightful 
“Sleepy Hollow” with a generous-sized seat ; two 
or three light ones carried from the chair-maker’s 
in an unfinished state, and painted black like the 
rest of the furniture, were exceedingly pretty; 
and various devices in footstools, rngs, and brack- 
ets made the little room a most cozy and tasteful 
apartment. 

The narrow, ugly door between the parlor and 
dining-room had been removed, and a screen made 
of a common pine wood frame painted black and 
covered with stamped cloth to match the prevail- 
ing hue, put in its place. The screen was orna- 
mented with brass-headed nails, and the bottom 
finished with crimson worsted fringe. Clarissa 
called this her one extravagance. An admirable 
copy in plaster of the Faun of Praxiteles stood on 
a small crimson-covered table, and two or three 
good engravings in unpretending frames were 
mingled with the pictures. 

“ Now,” said Clarissa, “‘I know, of course, that 
from all that ever I could learn, could ever read 
in tale or history, the proper orthodox curtains 
for our little parlor should be made of ‘ simple 
white muslin,’ said simple muslin, of course, to 
be always white and sheer and every thing that 
is desirable. But I will have none of them, for 
the good reason that they are in the end trou- 
blesome, unsatisfactory things, always getting 
stringy, and seldom looking fit to be seen after 
they are once done up. No ‘ wash material’ for 
the-parlor, if you please; but I have an idea that 
will be brilliant or otherwise as success crowns it.” 

Success did crown it; for the idea consisted in 
dragging forth from the depths of an out-of-the- 
way shop an old-fashioned piece of foulard silk, 
on which crimson fuchsias, or what was meant 
for such, wandered aimlessly over a white ground; 
and this soft material, lined with almost equally 
soft unbleached cotton, fell in such graceful folds 
over the windows that the effect was charming. 
The cornices were poles of pine wood stained to 
imitate walnut. The mantel had a lambrequin 
of the same finished with crimson fringe. 

The dining-room, at first, had only bare neces- 
saries; the walls were the same as the parlor, 
and the floor was also stained; there were two 
or three pictures, and a funny little round table 
in two stories for a sort of beaufet. This was 
not new, and had been ‘ picked up’ at a great bar- 
gain, and revarnished by the ever-ready Miss Ra- 
chel, who had developed the most extraordinary 
passion for putting a polish on things. Indeed, 
Clarissa declared that her aunt had been discov- 
ered walking in her sleep, pot and brush in hand, 
searching for something to varnish, and she had 
really feared that her own features would be 
smeared with a liberal coat of the preparation. 
The dining table was not new either, and that 
was another bargain; and the half dozen chairs 
had been bought in an unfinished state, and cov- 
ered with crimson stamped cloth like the screen. 
For the crimson idea, you see, was to be carried 
out in the dining-room too, and that charming 
discovery of stamped cloth at one-third the price 
of leather was a thing to be thankful for. 

This was all they had in the dining-room for a 
beginning; but in the pantry there were a pretty 
set of French china, a breakfast and tea service 





of the finest plated ware, and a goodly array of 
forks, spoons, and the necessaries of life general- 
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ly. Aunt Rachel had taken upon herself to at- 
tend to the napery and the kitchen, and the re- 
sult in these departments was all that could be 
desired. 

Clarissa especially revelled in her up-stairs ar- 
rangements, and no one could deny that they were 
bewitchingly pretty. She had appropriated the 
second floor to her own use, the communicating 
door had been removed, as in the parlor, and had 
it not been for the expense the whole partition 
would have gone, for the rooms seemed tiny. The 
back-room was the bedroom—very simple, with 
checked straw matting on the floor, and the cheap- 
est of cottage sets for furniture, but fresh and 
pretty, nevertheless. It was quite a subject of 
congratulation that the flowers painted on the 
pinkish ground were morning-glories—so partic- 
ularly appropriate, you see, for a sleeping-room 
as a hint in the way of get- 
ting up. 

In the front-room the 
young housekeeper carried 
out a long-cherished but hith- 
erto ungratified desire, and 
furnished it with chintz of a 
rose-bud pattern—pink rose- 
buds thickly sprinkled on a 
white ground. Why chintz 
with rose-buds on it—only 
this and nothing more— 
should be as scarce as four- 
leaved clovers, is one of the 
unsolved problems; but so 
it is, and never before had 
Clarissa seen it in a form 


for purchasing. Alfred 
laughingly declared that 


nothing short of the manu- 
facturer’s whole stock would 
satisfy her now, and things 
really looked like it. There 
were chintz curtains to the 
windows; a chintz-covered 
lounge made of an old one 
fitted up, very low, and with 
a delightfully broad seat, 
and plenty of pillows; an 
old-fashioned easy-chair cov, 
ered with chintz; a round 
table covered in the same 
way, and strewn with maga- 
zines and papers and a few 
books for constant reading ; 
a low Shaker rocking-chair, 
with Clarissa’s work-stand 
before it in one window, and 
Alfred’s writing-desk in an- 
other ; the little mantel-shelf 
furnished with a chintz lam- 
brequin, and on it a pair of 
pretty china vases painted 
with pink roses, and three 
fine engravings from ancient 
magazines, in pine, frames, 
covered with maroon velvet, 
the joint work of Alfred and 
Clarissa ; while pretty brack- 
ets covered in various orig- 
inal ways decorated the 
walls. 

This was to be truly the 
living-room, and the extrav- 
agance of an open fire in 
cold weather was added to 
its other charms. This was 
Aunt Rachel's suggestion. 

“I'd rather have meat 
only once a week,” said she, 
“and have an open fire.” 

Her niece laughed, as she 
reminded her that there 
were people who could nei- 
ther have the meat nor the 
fire. Fortunately, however, 
this did not apply to the lit- 
tle household in Pricket 
Place, and a wood fire is by 
no means the extravagance 
it may appear at first sight. 
It need only be lighted in 
the evening, except to fill up 
those interstices of days 
when a stove or a furnace is 
altogether too much, and no 
fire at all altogether too lit- 
tle ; and the glow and “ com- 
pany” of its joyous blaze are 
beyond price. So there was 
an open fire-place in the sit- 
ting-room, and for some 
weeks after they moved in 
it was found to be invalu- 
able. 

Aunt Rachel advised the 
young housekeeper not to 
fit up a spare room at pres- 
ent. She had spent two or 
three nights on the chintz- 
covered sofa, and pronounced 
it better for sleeping pur- 
poses than -many beds, 
This, and a beanfet for the 
dining-room, might be the goal of Clarissa’s 
economies during her first year of housekeeping. 

When thoroughly in order, the little house was 
a model of good taste exercised on limited means ; 
and the pretty analogy of the rose-coloring out- 
side, the ved, pink, and white, had been carried 
out in the rooms with the most charming effect. 
But so far they had only been getting ready to 
live in Pricket Place. How they really accom- 
plished it is quite another matter. 

“JT want you,” said Aunt Rachel, resolutely, for 
she expected opposition, “ to take Mitylene Briggs 
to live with you, and give her a chance.” 


“A chance for what?” asked Clarissa, ruefully | 


—“to carry off the spoons ?” 
“A chance to be a respectable and self-respect- 
ing woman,” was the reply. “When you have 
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lived as long as I have, Clarissa, you will learn 
to see people’s virtues as well as their faults. 
Mitylene would really be a prize for you; she is 
an excellent worker, extremely neat, and possess- 
es a ‘ head-piece’ of her own, so that you need 
not be after her all the time. Here she may be 
able to hold up her head and live her life, but 
she can not do this in Wellsport. I know that 
she is anxious to come, for the isolation of her 
life is wearing into her very soul.” 

Clarissa had had her visions of a bright-faced 
young girl, who would wear the prettiest of little 
caps and be a model servant, and her recollections 
of Mitylene Briggs did not fill this ré/e at all. She 
remembered the little red house on the outskirts 
of the village, with “hen-and-chickens” growing 
in a tin pan on one side of the door; and the one 
straight flower bed, with an edging of board, in 
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which were growing the ordinary country flow- 
ers—marigolds, four-o’clocks, and such ilk; and 
she remembered Mitylene, quite a young, fresh- 
looking woman, with a ready smile and busy hands. 
There was an old mother then, who seemed to live 
in a state of chronic crossness ; but she had moved 
some time since to the deserted-looking old bury- 
ing-ground on the hill, and the daughter had lived 
her lonely life as best she could, selling eggs and 
chickens and butter, and being called in oceasion- 
ally by some of the Wellsport families to help at 
house-cleaning, etc. But Wellsport generally was 
shy of Mitylene,and Miss Rachel was almost the 
only stanch friend she had. 

Clarissa believed thoroughly in her aunt’s judg- 
ment, and after a little struggle with herself, she 
agreed to try Mitylene Briggs. This was why 








the kitchen at No. 30 always shone like a new 
pin, why washing and cleaning and all such dis- 
arranging work seemed to be done in the night 
by fairies, for all the outward sign it made, and 
why Mrs. Alfred appeared to have nothing to do 
but to occupy her pretty sitting-room and im- 
prove her mind. She never regretted her exper- 
iment; and Mitylene became in this new atmos- 
phere quite a different being; so that it was a 
bit of mission work as well as a successful ven- 
ture. And no wasteful exile of Erin or Fifteenth 
Amendment would have had the interest of her 
employers at heart as Mitylene had. Her mis- 
tress laughingly accused her of being actually 
mean, but her master declared that he would 
give her a diploma setting forth her powers of 
making people amazingly comfortable on nothing 
a day. 











MARTHA WASHINGTON. 


T this season, especially devoted to the mem- 
ory of the Father of his Country and that 
of his honored wife, the accompanying engraving, 
from a recent portrait by Mr. E. F. Andrews, pos- 
sesses claims to peculiar regard. We are all 
familiar with the Stuart portrait, which has been 
so often reproduced in tableaux vivants at church 
fairs and tea parties, particularly since our cen- 
tennial anniversary has revived a taste for an- 
cient fashion. The new picture gives a fresh 
idea of the stately dame, which is best expressed 
in the artist’s own words. He says: “The 
data from which I painted the portrait, which I 
believe is the only full-length picture of Mrs. 
Washington in existence, were mainly derived 
from Mr. Lossing, the historian, and the engrav- 
ings of Stuart’s portrait. The 
Stuart head is that of a 
good dignified old fireside 
dame. Mr. Lossing’s ac- 
counts and authorities depict 
her as a woman of refine- 
ment, elegant in costume, 
and a good liver, and as 
such I have attempted to 
represent her. The dress 
is of brocaded satin, with 
plain satin sleeves, and 
quilted petticoat of pink 
silk—all strictly in keeping 
with the reception costume 
in vogue from 1795 to 1800 
—and was copied from a 
dress kindly loaned me by 
Mrs. Darling, of New York. 
The picture is at present in 
the Red or Washington room 
at the White House. The 
only pictures in this room 
are a portrait of George 
Washington, which has been 
a subject of controversy as 
to whether it is a genuine 
Stuart or not, and the one 
in question.” The picture 
has been photographed by 
Mr. Smillie, photographer of 
the Smithsonian Institute. 
There is no doubt that 
Martha Washington was a 
woman of lofty mind, fully 
equal to the emergencies of 
the troubled times in which 
she lived, and a worthy help- 
meet to her husband through 
his brilliant but perilous ca- 
reer. Popular opinion has 
recognized her merit by plae- 
ing her on a pedestal side 
by side with our great hero, 
and making them equally the 
ideals of their countrymen. 





A MOMENT’S 
RESPITE. 


See illustration on page 161. 

rPXHIS pretty picture is pe- 
culiarly appropriate to 

the finale of the gay season. 
Wearied with a long whirl 
of pleasures which have con- 
sumed night after night 
and day after day until her 
strength is well-nigh ex- 
hausted, and to which the 
last dance has put the finish- 
ing stroke, the belle of the 
ball-room has stolen away 
from the giddy crowd and 
taken refuge behind a pil- 
lar to refresh herself by a 
moment of rest and solitude. 
There is something very 
pathetic in this tired beauty, 
who symbolizes, as it were, 
the host of women to whom 
the coming Lenten season 
will be a restful holiday. A 
few weeks of uninterrupted 
gayety, of operas, receptions, 
and balls by night, and lunch 
parties, kettle-drums, and 
matinées by day, have robbed 
the débutante’s cheek of its 
peach -like bloom, and left 
her a jaded and dblasée woman 
of the world, glad to pause 
for a moment to take breath 
in a corner. The respite 
must perforce be brief: let 
her drop out of the gay cir- 
cle but a few moments, and 
her place will be filled up 
and her name forgotten. 
For of all triumphs there is 
none so transitory as that of 


a society belle, which in- 
volves labor and fatigue 


Neither receptions nor parties were given at | enough to léarn a new language or acquire a new 


No. 30; the entertainments there would not even 
admit of Miss Majoribanks’s severely simple toi- 
lette regimen—‘a white dress, high ;” but they 
had the coziest tea-drinkings there, the nicest lit- 
tle suppers for three or four, that were ever seen. 
Every one loved to come; but as Clarissa did not 
hold the opinion that entertaining is the chief end 
of having a home of one’s own, quiet evenings for 
two were of much more frequent occurrence. 

The young couple never regretted pitching their 
first tent in Pricket Place; and afterward, when 
prosperity came to them and moved them into 
the large house on the hill, they sometimes look- 
ed back regretfully to those tiny rooms, and won- 
dered if another couple would ever be so happy 
in the little house as they had been. 





| accomplishment, while it lasts at best but a short 


space, and may vanish in the twinkling of an 
eye. Nevertheless, to achieve this empty tri- 
umph, how many women devote the energies of 
their soul, dragging themselves from rout to 
rout with no thought for any thing outside the 
fascination of dress and society, until sooner or 
later they awaken to the fact that they have been 
following a will-o’-the-wisp, and feeding on husks 
and Sodom apples! Then begins their true pen- 
itential season, unmarked by any set date, and last- 
ing not forty days alone, but all the rest of their 
broken lives, unless happily they have still reso- 
lution enough remaining to bury the dead past 
and construct something nobler and better on its 
ruins. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


A Poor Cierx.—When the bridal party of four con- 
sists of two attendants and the pair to be married, the 
bride-maid and groomsman go first. When the par- 
ents go instead of attendants, the groom and the 
bride’s mother go first, followed by the bride with her 
father. If the bride is an orphan, her guardian or near 
relatives take the place of her parents. If they are 
married by the Episcopalian ceremony, a relative is 
necessary to give the bride away, and this relative 
conducts her to the altar, and stands just behind the 
bridal pair. The bridegroom gives his attendant gloves 
the color of his own. 

L. F. M.—A good Lyons gros grain of medium reps, 
soft and flexible, and of good black—not brownish 
shade—is your best selection for a silk dress that will 
be used as your best for two or three years. If you 
get figured silk, you will find the fashion of it grow 
old much sooner than plain silk. 

B. R. A.—Upon opening your own door you need 
not “ ask to take the gentleman’s hat,” as he will prob- 
ably dispose of it himself. A hostess precedes her 
guests when going out to dinner. 

Bx.ie.—Point lace embroidery was described in Ba- 
zar No, 11, Vol. IIL 

Beiix.—For your elegant costume for visiting and 
other dressy occasions, get either plain velvet or silk 
in combination with satin-striped moiré. As you do 
not want garnet, get robin’s-egg blue, or seal brown, 
moes green, or black. Have the short round skirt of 
velvet, with a flounce trimmed with stripes of the satin 
and moiré. Then have a curtain over-skirt of the 
striped moire, and a basque of the two combined. To 
wear with this in the street have a coat of the velvet 
with striped revers, or else a fur-lined cloak that is 
easily thrown off. Have a velvet bonnet of the color 
of the dress, with Breton lace and white tulle strings. 
Wear frills of Breton lace around the neck and wrists, 
and have a jabot of the same. 

F. L. B. R.—Use silk passementerie cord for finish- 
ing your sofa pillow and patch-work quilt. 

F. H. F.—The wide stripes like your sample are not 
now used. 

Lois V.—The best design for a black silk suit that 
must last a long while is that of a basque and simple 
over-¢kirt ; for instance, the Polka Basque illustrated 
in Bazar No. 50, Vol. XL, and any long round over- 
skirt prettily draped. Perhaps the patterns illustrated 
for spring suits in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIL., will help 
you. Use cut jet buttons or else satin. There ig 
nothing so stylish as a pleated flounce for the lower 
skirt, notwithstanding it has been worn a long while. 
Use crépe lisse frills for the neck. 

M. H. B.—A black lace sacque or shaw! is not con- 
sidered a part of mourning dress, though what you 
call second mourning in the third year would be suf- 
ficiently “light” and dressy for a lace wrap to be ap- 
propriate. Slender ear-rings, and very small ones close 
against the ear, are much worn, also many copies from 
antique designs, 

Mera.—We have not the pattern of the long Italian 
mantilla mentioned by Madame Raymond. 

June.—Slippers or buttoned boots of the dress silk 
are made for pink or blue dresses; white silk or kid 
slippers or boots answer with any light dress. Paint< 
ed fans are suitable with such a dress. Any of the 
well-known jewelers will mount syeh a fan for you, 
and give you an estimate of its cost before doing so. 

Mo.ire.—Get plain black silk and some striped satin 
and moiré for trimming it; also some lace. Make it 
with @ polka basque trimmed square in the neck with 
moiré and lace, and have a flowing trained skirt. Trim 
the three front breadths of the ekirt with fans of the 
striped goods, and put a jabot of the lace down each 
side and in front. 

E. R.—For the black silk, read reply just given “‘ Mol- 
lie.” The green and black silk will make a neat dress 
for your daughter. Make it up very simply, without 
combining it with any other material, except plain 
green silk for piping the edges and for facing. Use 
any of the patterns of new spring suits illustrated in 
Bazar No, 9, Vol. XII. Have some Breton lace for 
frills, and a long jabot to wear with it. 

L. F. R.—It will net spoil the effect to omit fasten- 
ing the over-skirt on the basque. Satin striped with 
moiré, or else silk with moiré stripes, will be more 
stylish trimming for your cashmere than any plain fab- 
ric. You can get very nice silk in the stylish inch- 
wide stripes of moiré for $1 50 a yard. Three yards are 
considered enough for quite an elaborate trimming. 

A. B.—A good New York dress-maker would prob- 
ably charge from $15 to $20 for making a dress nice- 
ly trimmed. The most fashionable modistes would 
charge from $35 to $50. 

Joserurne.—Read reply above to “ L. F. R.,” and do 
not get plain velvet. Use for your guide any of the 
patterns illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XII. 

Mas. E. D.—We do not give addresses in this col- 
umn, nor can we recommend any particular dress 
chart. . 

Lassa.—A veil is not worn with a colored wedding 
dress, Instead of pink silk get white muslin—either 
Swies, mall, or sheer nansook—for your wedding 
dress, and you can afterward use it for a summer dress. 

E. F. B.—It is too soon to tell you of any certain 
change in the clothes to be worn this summer by boys 
from four to five years of age. If not yet in trousers, 
the boy will probably wear a kilt skirt and jacket of 
piqué, gray linen, or light cloth. If in trousers, he 
will wear knee pantaloons, with single-breasted jacket 
and vest of cloth, duck, or other coating of wool or of 
mixed cotton and linen goods in small checks or 
stripes. 

A. 8. C.—A ring with a solitaire (single stone) is the 
popular engagement ring. It is worn on the third fin- 
ger of the left hand, the same as the plain gold wed- 
ding ring.—Your pretty camel’s-hair must be made 
with the fleecy side for the right side. Trim it with 
eatin and moiré striped goods in inch-wide stripes. 
Have a vest of the stripes and a coat of the wool. 
Then have a short round skirt with a single-pleated 
flounce and a long over-skirt, with panels of the stripes 
down the sides. 

8. W.—The middle part of the flounce is cut bias 
and pleated in clusters. To each edge of this is sewed 
—previous to the pleating—a knife-pleating of silk, 
which is straight and narrow. The pleating gives the 
effect of shells. 

E..a.—Get white soft French nansook, and make it 
with a demi-train, a draped apron over-skirt, and a 
basque that opens in \/ shape in the neck, and has el- 
bow sleeves, Use the inexpensive Breton lace in 
knife-pleatings for trimming. It is best to have your 
bride-maids wear white, and use flowers of becoming 
colors, such as violets for the one with auburn hair, 
and carnations or roses for the brunettes. You can 
buy a bridal veil of tulle for $8 or $10, ready made. It 
is a single width of very wide tulle, and as you do not 
know much about it, you will do better to buy it of a 
milliner. Summer silks of stripes and of brocades 
will be worn, 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 

ScarceLy any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John Street, New 
York.—[ Com. } 





In.the cure of bronchitis, severe coughs, and 
the early stages of consumption, Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery has produced aston- 
ishing cures, While it cures the severest coughs, 
it strengthens the system, and purifies the blood. 
Sold by druggists.—[ Com. ] 








Saratoga Serines in Winter.—Drs. Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, Hydropathic, and 
Electric Baths, Equalizer, ‘and other valuable facilities 
for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and other diseases. 
Prices reduced. Send for circular.—{Com.] 

















Coryvine Wurxt..—By~ the means of the newly in- 
veuted Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





FLORILINE. 


66 FLOR ILINE.” —For THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 
Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all para- 
sites or living “animalcule,” leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the Ferg 
THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 

removes instantly all odors arising from a foul ns 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere. 











IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with SOZO. NT, 
and then, when the hair is sil- 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 

of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical — ion and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. gy ot Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossib le. 


A. SELIG, 813 Broadway, N. Y. 
Just received, a fresh importation of Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids, Parlings, hreads, Books of Instraction 
on Lace Making, Patterns, and Tracing Linen, all at 
the lowest prices. Samples sent. — 
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every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, Soasite th discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For w cascalen. 08 address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
os 0. Box 1654, New York. 


LADIES, 


STAFFORD BRAID. 


SISSON’S TIDY FASTENER. 


Velvet—all colors. A set free for 10c. post- 

age. Agents Wanted. Send for Circular. 
L. E. SISSON & CO., 

233 Broadway, New York. 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL. 


An Unequalled Toilet Preparation. 

Restores, Preserves, and Beautifies the Complexion. 
Used and endorsed by Mrs. Soorr Smmpons, Cara 
Lovuisr Kexioee, Lorra, Janavsourk, and hundreds 
of others. Contains nothing that will injure the most 
delicate skin. Sold by all druggists. 50 cents 
bottle. CHAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, 
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monet. 
Whi 


joubted re’ 
E, Seweler, Newark, N.J. 





Excursion to re) Second Year, 
Address June, 1879. 
f. A. LODEMAN, State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


) 5 of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gxo. 1 Rexp & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


$50 FOR FETIT.—HARPERS Instant Hair ro 
Try it. Indetectable. No lead preparation. 50c. 
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NGTON, SMITH & GO, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


636 & 638 BROADWAY, 


Near Bleecker Street, 


NEW YORK. 








POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
The official examination and on bakin 

ders, by the Brooklyn Health Riankanees the ROYAL 
BAKING POWDER to be free from alum or any aon 
i urious substance. 
t is a pure grape cream of tartar molt Taos enn 
uniform and full strength. aoe the Sold 
ae, in a Ba Assy and 

at, ING POWDE rt co., 

1 Duane Street, New York. 
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DOVER STAMPING CO., Boston, Mass. 


CHILDREN’S 
Patent Elastic Knee-Protector 


SAVES WASHING and MENDING. 


This Protector is designed to be worn by children to 
— their stockings and other garments from wear- 
out or a —) at the knee while playing 
about the house. adjusted and removed in 
a@ moment, and inane ato = from scratches and 
other injuries. - are very agen og and will stand 
the roughest kind of usage. For sale by al the fancy 
— and notion houses throughout the United States. 
handsomely colored lith hic picture, oy =e 
ing a group of children at p! ing the. Knee Pro- 
tector, sent free to an pod P ‘the country by address- 
ing Gko. E. KING, "Mesatentaner, 575 Broadway, N.Y. 


COPYRIGHT. 


“How to Make Lace,” 


250 Tilustrations of all the Stitches, Pattern 
Book, and Supplement of ae of a oot 


} mga Jabots, Neckla 50c., 
HOW TO Wo RK CREWEL ‘and 

Plain and Fancy Embroidery, 25c., Illustrated. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., New York. 


The outy, 25 cent sere CURE 
mn the World 


THERMALINE 


Tasteless Substitute for QUININE. 
Certain Preventive and Remedy for 
Chills & Fever, and all Malarial 


Diseases, 
Kidney mm Liver and Bowel Com- 
plaint, DYSPEPSIA, &c. The 


GREAT TONIC 



















For GENERAL DEBILITY, superior 


to et kinds of BITTERS, Price 25 cents 
r 


Sold by a . Mailed FREE on receipt of price. Write to 
Heep Dick 4 Co., 6 Wooster St., New York, for their 10 cent 
:matled to the readers of this paper FREE op anniiration. 


BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. 


Send two ten cent pieces wrapped losed in 





L. SHAW, 


64 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 





THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

Also, a full assortment of BEAU TIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all ‘parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 











MANUFACTURED 
OF THE PUREST LINEN, BY 
|ouR EnGiisH Frrus, FOR | 
tag LADIES or 


AMERICA, 


PR CESS | Being the finest and best 
HON | TON in usee BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS. 
AND 
SYeNi\ Wan MIME, GURNEY & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York; || 
ANGE ceee 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn; | 
and Merton House, Salis- | 


bury Square, Lonpon,Ene- | 
LAND. 










BRAIDS 


— 








| 
| 
| 
| Sexp 3c. ror Samptes, &c. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ #4 00 











HARPER'S WEEKLY, sg wm scvevese 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ” Oe  iesinens 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........10 00 
Any TWO, one year.......cccccsccescccccee 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Squarz, New York. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Weexy and Bazag render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Weerxty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line, In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


ans Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
_ for removing radically and permanently al 
comer ng disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 








() GOLD, LACE, &c., CARDS, with name, 10e, We 
ive As ents 50 per cent. commission. Terms 
sent each order, STAR CO., Northford, Conn. 


HE STANDARD CHROMATIC PITCH, or 
Tuning-pipe, gives all the tones of an octave with 
a and accuracy. Can be ire: in the 
ry nd for Descriptive Ci ircular. DANIEL M. 
EAD & CO., 647 Broadway, N.Y. Mention this paper. 


50 Basket, Rowate, ec CARDS “ony 10c. 


Name neatly printed on all, Star Printing Co., Northford,Ct. 


Beantiful At ag A Home 
Detvered LOWERS Steely ty Mat. 
HENRY 8. RUPP, Shiremanstown, Cumb. Co,, Pa. 
CumpzeLanp Nuxseriss. Send for Catalogue. 


50 Perfumed Chromo and Snowflake Cards, in case, 
name in Gold,10c. Davivs & Co., Northford, Ct. 














a letter for trial pac’ @ enfiicient for | pote lants 
for three tne hy inclu aiing a little book on ‘* How to 
make House Plants Bloom,” by Professor Maynard, of 
the Massachusetts Agricultn College. BOWKER 
FERTILIZER CO., 43 Chatham St., Boston; 
3 Park Place, New York. 


WITH COM} COMFO! RT. 
D RE S R. Hygienic Undergarments. 
Tilustrated Catalogue free. 


ALICE FLETCHER & CO., 6 East 14 St., N. ¥. City. 








ELSON’S IMPORTED BRILLIANT GELATINE is 
the best. A delicious Jelly made with the greatest 
facility in a few minutes. For sale by all Grocers. 


50 Perfumed Chromo, &c., Cards (name in gold) and 1 
ComicValentine,10c. Globe Card Co.,Northford,Ct. 








AN BE CURED. foncd'inearauie aie: 
eases. Proof of it mailed free. Address 
» Dz. FOOTE, 120 Lexington Ave., New York. 























Marca 8, 1879.] 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
ILLUSTRATED IN 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Any pattern named below will be mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of I'WENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
It is desirable that in all orders the number of 
the Bazar containing the illustration of the suit, 
and also the Bust Measure, be specified. 

No suits separated or exchanged. 








Vol. X. 
GIRL'’S PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Walkin 
Coat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, an 
i — — Pleated Back (for girl from 


tovy eo pest bse eces becenstcccess No.40 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, Long, Square Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt............... “ 


MISSES’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Trimmed 
Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back 
Kilted Princesse Dress, and Double- Breasted 

bs aking Coat (for Misses from 7 to 15 years . 





pc vec enses bec tbe cccncdseRbersrceseesoooce a. 
CUIRASS BAS UE with ik Back Seams, 
Over-skirt with Pleated Back, and waues 

Mirth, .ccccoccccccctoccccccsccccccseccsccecs “ 49 

og XI, 

PLASTRON WRAPPER..........-2-c-eseeees es 
LOUIS QUINZE PRINCESSE DRESS with 

Scarf. - 

“ g 

9 

9 

POMPADOUR PRINCESSE DRESS ... * 2 
LADY'S SHORT KILT SUIT (Cutaway Jacket, 

Vest, Scarf, and Yoke Kilt Skirt)............ 11 
CLOSE - FITTING JACKET, Long Draped 

ver-skirt and at a ae bie chebeossey nee “138 
PRINCESSE on with Basque Front, 

and Walking Skirt......-ccccsccccsssceeeees 18 
— HABIT BASQUE aud Combination 

ICMR EM RE OT 15 


Skir 
FRENC HO OAT, Pleated Over-skirt, and Demi- 








yo aa ere te “3% 
LADY'S PRINCESSE LINGERIE, Princesse 
Petticoat, Princesse Chemise (Corset Cover 
and Under Petticoat Combined), Combina- 
tion Chemise (with Drawers), and Long 
Sacque Night-Dress.........cessccccecccceene fi 
CLINGING MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt with 
Tabs at the Back, and Demi-Trained-Fan 
GRIrt. oo ccscnsvcsccccccccesccesccsses ee ccecce “2 
SAC QU Ry errs eee i, 
WORTH MANTLE, Over-skirt with Square 
Back, and Short Walking Skirt............. “« 19 
PLAIN SACQUE, Short Apron ‘with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Fan Skirt........ i 
SHORT PRINCESSE DRESS with Scarf....... 21 
PLAIN ROUND BASQUE, Over-skirt with 
Side-Pleats, and Demi- Trained Skirt........ “ 28 
EXPOSITION SUIT (Short Kilt Skirt, Scarf, 
and Habit Basque with Revers)............. “ 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Chemisette, 
and Demi-Trained Skirt...............-...4 * 96 
BOY’S WARDROBE: Cutaway Coat, Sailor 
est - Blouse, Knee Pantaloons, Pleated 
er and Knickerbockers (for boys from 
S00 F PONG GOs oc coca w eke dd nsacd setceaeves * 26 
WASHER WOMAN POLONAISE and Short 
ee PP EEE SE CR “ 3 
MISSES’ WARDROBE: Cutaway Jacket with 
Vest, Kilt Skirt, Pleated Yoke Blouse, Wash- 
erwoman Over-skirt, and Round Skirt (for 
Misses from 7 to 15 years old).............. * 938 
PLEATED BLOUSE, Plain Draped Over-skirt, 
and Demi-Trained Skirt................+.... 30 
INFANT'S LINGERIE: Night Slip, Petticoat. 
ponaw Coat, Shirt, Diaper - Drawers, and 
Seba MaEE Ib cb6du dean odeesscsdches “ 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE: Cloak, Robe, Yoke 
Slip, Jacket, Bib, and Cap.................. 84 
DIAGONAL CASAQUE with Yoke Collar, 
Folded Apron with Shawl Back, and Demi- 
BOE TA es cicpebiastecccecse ssgctes * 35 
PLEATED BASQUE with Pointed Yoke, Re- 
troussé Over-skirt, and Long Walking Skirt 
WH Be icnath ohsite cb nae tecdsesnssecesdines at 
COAT-BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, and Short, 
PN IE aly on 00 Sakbuesedececcenccelece * 39 
ENGLISH COAT, Washerwoman Over - skirt, 
and Short, Round Or rr * 39 
—— E- BREASTED COAT, and Oxford Cut- 
way Coat WEE PON dk nbcccnsceécencscbvecs = oe 
CHILD'S S$ WARDROBE: Pleated Sacque Dress, 
Princesse Frock, Yoke Frock, and Cloak (for 
child from 6 months to 5 years old).......... * 43 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUTAWAY COAT with 
Vest, Long Apron Over-skirt, and Short 
ers "aint ilar ee by enema “ 2 
POSTILION BASQUE with Pleated Vest, and 
Combination Skirt with Panier Ponf........ “ 45 
LONG CLOAK and Full-Trained Skirt....... “ 47 
HUNGARIAN MANTLE, Round Over -skirt, 
Oe Hee I bia ee ce kad an dece os sonce ~ @ 
PLAIN ty — POLONAISE, and Demi- 
ree * ¢€ 
— VISITE and Trimmed Demi-Trained 
pahebiehatnebes sonbeuhs toes savesseecesns 49 
LUNG DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE COAT, 
and Combination Demi-Trained Skirt... .. “« 49 
sh BASQUE, and Full Flowing Trained 
‘ 
ade he eeiasensseeadadelndesswacteree 50 
— POLONAISE and Short, Round 
hanes hOheGhs widened vabteueses. sdcanee “« 60 
PLAIN HIGH BASQUE, Panier Over-skirt, 
and Demi-Trained Skirt.............ses.e08 52 
Vol. XII. 
CANEZOU BASQUE with Jabot Over -skirt 
and Short Walking Skirt.................... ilk 
CHILD'S LINGERIE: Night Wrapper, Night 
Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron 
(for child from 1 to T VOATE OIG)... ..ccncccccce ale 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Princesse 
Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat 
(Underwaist and Petticoat combined), Circu- 
lar Sacque Night-Dress, and Bib Apron with 
Bretelles (for Misses from 7 to 15 years old).. “ 7 
LOUIS QUATORZE BASQUE, with Simulated 
Vest, Curtain Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “ 9 
SLASHED BASQUE, Flowing Over-skirt, and | 
We ines acincs saudi. Need dais ooe's ee 9 
DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Long Wiinkicd 
Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt.......... “ 9 





A Catalogue, not illustrated, containing list of 
other patterns published by us, sent free on ap- 
plication. 

All orders should be addressed to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 
To sell “Landscape Chromos. 


AG ENTS WA NTED Any one can make $8 per day in 


their own town. Sample Chromo and Catalogue sent 








For Spocimen Sheets 32 pages of Spring 


If you want 
Early information about the Spring Fashions, 
Accurate reports of prices, 
Advice what to buy and how to buy it; 

Or if you wish 
Instructions in dress-making, 
Descriptions of new and useful household articles, 
Entertaining and instructive reading, 

Then subscribe for 


Erichs’ Fashion Quarterly. 


Only 50 cents a year. Single numbers, postage paid, 
20 cents, 

Specimen sheets (82 pages) of Spring Number sent 
free to any address on receipt of three-cent stamp for 
postage. Address 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 


BLACK CASHMERES, 


OUR EXCLUSIVE BRANDS, UNEXCELLED IN 
TEXTURE, FINISH, AND SHADE, AT 


Extraordinary Low Prices. 
Also a FULL AND SUPERB COLLECTION of 


MOURNING FABRICS 


OF EVERY MANUFACTURE AND QUALITY. 


A.T. STEWART & CO,, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts, 











BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


F. Condray’s, from Paris, only reliable in the world, 
tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 
L. SHAW?’S, 

54 West 14th St., N. Y., near Macy’s. 
Send for Lllustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 per box. Applied free of charge. 


Tilustrated Manual for Lacotnniing, showing all ~ 
stitches, with full instructions in all kinds of Honi- 
ton and Point Lace Work. Price cents. 
Price-List of materials used sent for 3c. stam 


We have the finest stock of LACE BRAIDS, 
THREADS, K&e., iv the country. 


PRICES VERY LOW. 
BENTLEY BROS., 
102 Walker Street, New York. 

















RAPE—THE ARSENIC USED IN ITS 
manufacture, and the disagreeable odor pe- 
culiar to same, frequently causing sickness, effectu- 


ally removed, and old crape, veils, folds, &c., made 
to look equal to new, anc to withstand dampness 
and sea-air. Crape can ‘be sent by mail. SHRIVER & 
CO., Domestic Building, Broadway & 14th 8t., N.Y, 


LADIES 


Who wish to purchase any kind of Human Hair 
Goods, Invisible Fronts, Wigs, Hair Jewelry, &c., 
will save both time and money by sending for our 
latest and richly illustrated Catalogue, which is mailed 
free. Address 

HAUSSER & CO., Importers of Human Hair, 


300 Grand Street, N. ¥. City. 





{) Snowflake, Motto, &c., no 2 alike, or 25 elegant 
Chromo Cards, 10c. Nassau Card Co. , Nassau, N.Y. 


RYKES” SLBEARD ELIXIR 


a from the original, and show « positive rerult 
from its use. It works like magic aad pever alla, No 
vamblnierytothonn eal 


effect. Pkg. post~ 
#0. Boishe’ t. 
Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto Cards, name 
in gold and Jet,10c. G_A.Sp nine, E.W Vallingford, Ct. 
To wit: Bs rr Rememserep that on the 7th day of 
February, Anno Domini 1879, JACOB ABBOTT, of 
the United States, has deposited i in this Office the title 
of a Book, the title or description of which is in the 
words following, to wit: 
HISTORY OF CLEOPATRA, QUEEN OF EGYPT. 
By Jacos Assorr. With Engravings. 
The right whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
vonta. the laws of the United States ee copy- 


A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 








RELIABLE. 





applied and 
for dete. L. Lem SMITH 
‘siatine, Ill, Allothers counterfeit. 





k 
9) 
Laprary or , ConaREss, 
Copynicat Orrior, WASHINGTON. 


In renewal for 14 years from June 2, 1879, at which 





free. J. JAY GOULD, 10 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


1879 JONES i840 


FANCY GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 





A Hovssrvrnisn’c Goops. 


O VO _ SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 0 O_ GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. a) oO Crooxgry. 
LACES. OU O CHINA. 


JONES 











x 

| Eighth samp a ee one | 
Nineteenth Street. } “Nineteenth Street. 

< x 

JONES 

SHOES. 0 O SILKS. 

CLOTHS. ~ O CARPETS. 

pomsstics, Op oO DRESS GooDs. 

UPHOLSTERY. ~O A Q' surrs & CLOAKS. 

FURNITURE. Oo sHAWLs & FURS. 


Immense and varied stock of ele- 
gant Imported and Domestic Goods. 
Great bargains in every department. 
Strangers should not fail to examine 
our assortment. Orders by mail will 
receive prompt attention. Samples 
and Catalogues sent free. 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT. 
SPRING OPENING OF MILLINERY GOODS, 
PATTERN BONNETS, RIBBONS, LACES, 
AND TRIMMINGS, WEDNESDAY, FEB- 
RUARY 26th. 


AITKEN, SON, & C0., 


Importers, 
NEW YORK. 


UNUSUAL ATTRACTIONS OF STOCK, FROM 
LATE AND DOUBLE REPRESENTATION 
ABROAD, WIL BE OFFERED DURING 
THE COMING SEASON. 

BROADWAY, COR. 18th STREET. 


Péerinot Kid Gloves, 


ALL SHADES, 
2,3, AND 4 BUTTONS. 
The Best Glove in the Market. 


BLACK PERINOT GLOVES, 


2, 3,4, AND 6 BUTTONS, 
Are Particularly Recommended. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th St., & 847 Broadway. 























Baby Garriage—The Novelty. 


PATENTED. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

ROOM AND PROTECTION. 

Send for Circular to 

LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 820 Broadway, N.Y. 
NEXT BLOOK ABOVE STEWART’S. 

_Made of Black Walnut and Willow. 

ESIGNS IN OUTLINE FOR ART NEEDLEWORK 


sent by mail on receipt of price, 75 cents, by 
s. Ww. TILTON & CO., Boston, Publishers. 


ee ee 





CARDS, wore Flower, &c., no 2 alike, with 
name, and a Gold Fi r Ring, ‘only 18 cents. 





time the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 
REDUCTIONS. 


We call the attention of the public to the fact that 
we shall offer during this month 


SWEEPING REDUCTIONS 

IN ALL OUR DRY GOODS AND FANCY GOODS 
DEPARTMENTS previous to our semi-annual stock- 
taking. 

Our Catalogue, containing full descriptions and 
prices of articles, sent free on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF MEW BOOKS 


L 

CRABB'S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. English Syn- 
onymes Explained in Alphabetical Order. With. 
Copious Illustrations and Examples drawn from the 
Best Writers. To which is now added an Index to 
the Words, By Grorer Crass, A.M. New Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections. 12mo, 856 pp., 
Cloth, $2 50, 








II. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Mortey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 
The following volumes are now ready: Gold- 
smith. By Wittiam Biaox.—Hume. By Pro- 


fessor Huxtry.—Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. — 
Sir Walter Scott. By R. H. Hurron. — Edward 
Gibbon. By J. C. Morison. — Samuel Johnson. 
By Lesuiz Steruen. 
Tit. 
THE SCOTCH GEOLOGIST. Robert Dick (Baker, 
of Thurso), Geologist and Botanist. By Samus. 
Saies, LL.D., Author of “ Life of a Scotch Natural- 
ist,” “‘ Self-Help,” “‘ Thrift,” “‘ Charaeter,” &c. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
IV. 
THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. 


By CHARLES 
Lams. 


32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 
Vv 


SAMUEL JOHNSON: His Words and his Ways; 
What he Said, What he Did, and What Men Thought 
and Spoke Concerning Him. Edited by E.T. Mason. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


VI. 
A PRIMER OF SPANISH LITERATURE. By Mrs. 
Hexen 8S. Conant. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 


40 cents. 

Vil. 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, New 
Edition of Lord Macaulay’s History of England, from 
new electrotype Plates, printed from the Last Eng- 
lish Edition. 8vo, Gilt Tops, Superfine Paper, and 
Cloth Binding. Five Volumes, $10 00 per set. 
Sold only in sets. 

VIL 
SPORT AND WORK ON THE NEPAUL FRON- 
TIER; or, Twelve Years’ Sporting Reminiscences 
of an Indigo-Planter. By “Maori.” 4to, Paper, 
10 cents. x 


THROUGH ASIATIC TURKEY. Narrative of a 
Journey from Bombay to the Bosporus. By Grat- 
Tan Gxaky. 4to, Paper, 15 cents, 


-—$——<— 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 


specified, . 

Captain Nelson. A Romance of Colonial Days. By 
Samug. Apams Drake. ® cents. 

Within Sound of the Sea. 10 cents. 

Kelverdale. By the East o or Desarr. 15 cents. 

A True Marriage. By Emity Srenper. 15 cents, 

An International Episode. By Henry James, Jr. 20 
cents. _ 

Man and Wife. By Wirxre Cotiins. 15 cents. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. ‘By Oxtver Go_psmira. % 
cents. 

Macleod of Dare. By Wiri1am Brack. 12mo, Cloth, 


Illustrated, $1 25; 8vo, Paper, Illustrated, 60 cents ; 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. Ae 
Jane Eyre. By Cuariorre Bronté. 15 cents. 


The Last Days of Pompeii. 
(Lord Lyrron). 15 cents. 


By Mrs. E. Lynx Linton. 


By Epwarp Butwee 


Our Professor. 15 cenis. 

Lady Carmichael’s Will and other Christmas Stories. 
By Mary Czor. Hay, F. W. Rosison, and Justin 
M‘Cartuy. 15 cents. 

15 


The Sorrow of a Secret. By Many Ceci Hay. 
t 


cents. = 
‘Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. By Watrer Besant and 
James Riog, 20 cents. 


Elinor Dryden. By Karuanune 8. Maocqvorw, 20 cts. 





G2” Harrer & Broruers will send any of t)« above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





tar~ Harver’s Caratoaus mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 1 Square, N N.Y. 


~ e Live gg thy Btate —— goods 
ample. Fair salary pa! 

pAity ura HCO, ‘oa Uinrk Se, 9 Cienge, 

6 


LL who desire to become plump ana rosy, and nape 

the skin smooth, soft, and fresh, the eyes bright 
and sparkling, the chee ke rosy, the breath pure and 
sweet, should use De. JUDGE’ S ANTI-LEAN. Price 
$1 50 per bottle; quarter dozen, $4 00. Sent on re- 
ceipt of price. Send for P amphlet. Da. J. D, JUDGE 
& CO., 79 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 








Perfumed, Floral, & Gilt Edge Cards, name in 
silver, 2 and jet, 10c. Globe Print Co. - Northfor 


‘old, 
Ct. 


Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 3 alike), Name in 





nge 
NATIONAL CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 


60 


Gold and Jet, 10c. Cumvron Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 
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FRIGHTFULLY STUPID. 
“I don’t understand what you want. Speak louder: I am a little deaf.” 


FACETLZ. 

A man wanted to commit suicide last week, and learning that acidum ~ 
aceticum impurum was very poisonous, went into an up-town drug-store 
and called for three scruples of it. He swallowed it entire, and told the 
drag clerk of his determination to die. 

When he recovered from the effecta of 


come to join us. 
Haw, haw!” 

To which the middy replied, in a squeaky voice, “‘Oh no, Sir; it’s all 
changed since your day.” 


ate 








FALLACIES OF THE COUNTRY. 

That you can have the wagonette whenever you like. 

That you are sure of getting plenty of fresh vegetables 
and fruit. 

That some beautiful village or lovely view is about two 
miles off—whereas it turns out to be nearer four. 

That in the country _ will accomplish what you have 
long contemplated—the study of the Spanish or Sas- 
katchewan language. 

That there will abundance of cream and new-laid 
eggs. 

‘hat yee will have ample time for reading, and that 
you will get through a | 7 many books which you 
ave long intended to study. 

That you will take up botany, or ichthyology, or some 
other scientific pursuit. 

That you are sure to find rare wild flowers, ferns, in- 
sects, lepidoptera, etc., in abundance. 

That you will rise at a much earlier hour than is your 
custom at home. 

That you will have an enormous appetite. 

That you will be able to clear off your arrears of letter- 
writing. 

That you will not require your dress clothes. 

That you will return home from the country the pic- 
ture of health and strength. 


———»——_—_ 
A CHAPTER ON NATURAL HISTORY. 

Jack. “‘ Just look at that sneak of a robin! Wouldn't 
I catapult him if I had a chance !” 

Ciara. “Catapult a robin! For shame, Jack.” 

Jack. “Oh, it’s all very well; but if there is a bird I 
hate more than another, it’s a robin, They come sneak- 
ing up to you in the winter, when they want crumbs, 
just like the fellows at school when you’ve got a hamper ; 
and then in the summer, when they've got their hamper, 
they won't look at you.” 

a Sa 
MOONEY. 
Fatuer. ‘‘Good-evening, Patsey. It’s a fine moonlight 
night.” 
atsEy. ‘It is, your reverence; but it is not to-night 
we want the moon out; it’s the dark nights we want it.” 
So 


A young midshipman went out to join his ship, com- 
manded by a gallant officer, otherwise rather a don. He 


was met on deck by the captain, who said, “‘ Well, youngster, so you've 
I suppose it’s the old story—the foo! of the family, eh ? 











ELLEWw Os 








[Exit captain, 


‘He was one of the most prominent young business men down town until he 
got into the habit of reading the Weather-office Predictions in the daily papers ; 
and—well, there could only be one final result.” 


Srasonas_e Sarcasm.—Can a snow-ball be strictly said to be a winter 
party ?—No, certainly not—if a winter party’s no ball. 
<inieevshiiijpliarnen 


Smiffkins thought he was going to make an impression on the beautiful 
and musical Miss Tremmalow, and at the same time convey to her a deli- 
cate hint of the state of his affections, by 
singing of “‘ My heart, my heart is thine ;” 





a spoonful of common vinegar he found 
life sweeter than before. 
angpeatinegne 
A Worp ws tus Winter Szeason.—How 
infamous it is that so many pious parents 
should suffer their little boys to make 
their aged fellow-creatures backsliders ! 
a 
FLOWERS OF SPEECH. 
Will I help you gather roses, 
Help you at your morning task, 
Help you bind them irto posies ? 
What a thing for you to ask! 
Come along! the morn is brightsome, 
Happy Nature’s sunny smile, 
Showing she is glad and lightsome— 
Happy as myself the while. 


Here’s a ‘‘ Standard,” triple grafted, 
Bearing pink and white and red; 
Shaking it, the petals wafted, 
Nestle on your golden head. 
Danaé had no such shower— 
Jalf as precious, twice as cold: 
Better own a lover's power 
Due to Nature than to gold. 





Cease my nonsense! Heartless maiden ! 
Please recall the words you said. 
No! Well, here’s the “ Standard” laden 
With the pink and white and red. 
See that trio in a cluster— 
Happy buds! with meaning rife; 
Kaowing in their colored lustre 
They reflect a maiden's life. 


Stay! I'll pluck them, 
one, 

Now the pink, and Jast the red. 

Do you know their meaning, bright one ? 
Pray say “‘ No,” not shake your head. 

Seeking from your golden tresses 
Petals fondly scattered there— 

Yet, I think, your cheek confesses 
You suspect what they declare. 


Here's the white 


White’s a heart that knows no aching— 
Yours is not the white, I think. 
Pink's a heart that’s just awaking, 
Touched by love—is yours the pink ? 
Red’s the heart begetting blushing, 
Quiv'ring lips, and drooping head, 
While the tell-tale crimson rushing— 
Pretty one, your heart's the red! 


Darling! Our twin hearts engrafted 
On a life affection’s root, 

By the breath of kisses wafted, 
Must produce some happy fruit. 

Lots of kisses, though, are needed, 








So our lips long, loving meet, 
While the roses, all unheeded, 

Lie neglected at our feet! S. or 

Pao 

This is how a French priest recently 
gave out an announcement of a proces- 
sion to take place next day: “If it rains in the morning, the procession 
will take place in the afternoon ; and if it rains in the afternoon, the pro- 
cession will take place in the morning.” 











A CUP OF CANARY. 


ae mar! mar! come quick! here’s Dicky taking a bath in my bread and 
mi 








HOME DEPARTMENT—REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


I. “Then, let me see: there were twenty dollars for coal—that made a hundred and fifteen; then there was some trimming—five 
dollars—that makes a hundred and forty ; and then some other things made up the two hundred.” 


The practice of carrying on a continuous conversation, so vigorously 
practiced by certain individuals during the progress of musical and other 
entertainments, ought to be put a stop to. 

‘ 


cert a gentleman exclaimed: ** What a nuisance!” as a 
young fop in front of him kept talking in a loud voice to 
a lady by his side. 

“Did you refer to me, Sir?” threateningly demanded 
the youthful swell. 

“Oh no; I meant the musicians there, who keep up 
such a noise with their instruments that I can’t hear your 
convérsation,” was the sarcastic and prompt reply. 


Pomel AEB: 
UNCLES AND AUNTS. 
Master Wituie (anxiously, to elder brother, who has just 
ae a happy parent). “* Well, Tom, is it a boy or a 
Ti? 
Harry Parent. “ A boy.” 
Master Wire. “Oh! I’m so glad; because my sister 
says if it were a girl I should be Aunt Bill.” 
—_——@—_— 
ELLE ET LUI. 
AFTER THE BALL. 
Part! Of course we must part—though I do love you 


arry, 
But you're criblé dea dettes and as poor as a mouse, 
And I don’t see the fun of attempting to marry 
With nothing a year coming in to keep house. 


At an afternoon tea or a dinner you're charming, 

And your match in a waltz is not found far or near; 
But a match, Hal, for life is a prospect alarming 

With one who has only two fan red a year. 


In_a cottage love may, as they say, be delightful, 
When the cottage is one of that kind called ornée; 
But without the agréments of life, twould be frightful 

From civilization to live far away. 
Cold mutton is not, as a rule, too entrancing 
When eaten perforce more than three times a week, 
Nor are hashes precisely the food to set dancing 
The blood in one’s veins—for your good, dear, I speak. 
We can not on love live—so says the old adage, 
An adage as old as the dales and the hills; 
And moneyless we should find this one a sad age, 
Life’s goods far too few and but rich in its ills. 


Good-by, dear old boy, parting may be sweet sorrow, 
Still it’s hard if my words to you heartless appear; 

Dear Harry, believe me, I'd have you to-morrow 
Could you make your two hundred two thousand a year. 


The other evening at a con- 


but he didn’t. He got to the touching 
line, “‘’Tis thine, ’tis thine, my heart,” 
when she remarked, “I will take your 
heart in G, if you please, Mr. Smiffkins. 
Suppose you try it again.” He didn’t. 


connmnniiiiutaeneie, 

A lawyer, recently leasing certain 
pees to a lady during the term of 
ver natural life, made the provision that 
she should pay a certain rent yearly, and 
should quit and deliver up “‘ the premises 
to the Jessor or his attorney peaceably 
and quietly at the end of the term.” 


‘ 


Qs 





clienpshnitiiintensiee 
A pretty girl * out West” told her bean 
that she was a mind-reader. 
“You don’t say so!” he exclaimed. 
. “Can you read what's in my mind ?” 
“Yes,” said she ; ‘‘ you have it in mind 
to ask me to be your wife, but you're 
just a little scared at the idea.” 
Their wedding cards are out. 


Ft Bar er Pane 

Which would even a naturalist prefer 
at Christmas-tide—a stuffed humming- 
bird or a stuffed turkey ? 

ra ape O 

Storms generally are a mystery, but 
you can always see the drift of a snow- 
storm. 

If the good all die early, why are the 
bad like the pupil of an eye ?—Because 
they di-late. 


WAGES THAT HAVE NOT OOME DOwN.—A 
clergyman recently aroused his sleepy 
audience by asserting in the most posi- 
tive manner that, notwithstanding the 
hard times, the wages of sin have not 
been cut down one iota, 


a 

Skating is a very healthful exercise. 
It not only puts in play all the muscles 
of the arms and legs, but it creates bumps 
on the head for future phrenologists to 
feel of and report on. 





Talk about the angry sea and the mad 
waves, and all that. Humph! you’d be 
angry too were you cr as often as 


the ocean is. 





A Crowntne Invientry.—The Crown 
Prince of Austria has written a book. 
Some of his brother princes think it very 
Rud-olph him to do it. By-the-way, is 
the book illustrated with crown prints, 
we wonder? 


The following startling announcement 
was given out by the parish clerk in a 
small English church recently, where 
the rector has to divide his labors be- 
tween two churches: “I gees notice 
nex’ Sunday there wun’t be no Sunday, ‘cause rector’s goin’ to Vother 
parish fishin.” By this the accustomed congregation understood that the 
clergyman would be officiating in another parish a few miles off. 
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A COOL RECEPTION. 


Mrs. Brown (to Mr. Brown, who has just struggled to within a few feet of 
the comforts of a home). “‘My dear, you must run at once for the doctor—the 
baby is quite ill.” 








